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LETTER IV. 
To THE 
HON. JOHN STUART WORTLEY. 
; _ sBolt-court, 16. deter 1833. 
Sir, his is? the etter ad- 
dressed meltog Rouges of 
your Jewis atock-jo ing pamphlet, in 





Which you aceuse Sir James Granam, 
tt. the Quarterly Review, the Morning 
A Herald, the Scotch and Hampshire pe- 
3 titioners, and particularly me, of having 
shown “ unflinching impudence” in as- 
is called 


B 
t ME Setting that the interest of, 
the NarionaL pest ought t 
The three former lett will fin 
if you choose to look “ase in tl 
Registers of 31. of August, 7. and 
*8. of September. Ln the course of these 
letters I have shown, first, that, sup- 
Posing the debt to be a real and ge 
muine debt due by the nation to the! 
holders of the stock, the iadustrious 
people and the estate-owners in this 
‘gdom have long been paying them 
0 much; and that, even according to 
Cur own assertion relative to the old 
odholders, they are. now, 

“ven millions a year too much; but, 
is is not what I have to speak of, ag 
ent. What I now have to speak 
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the case of necessity; and, | am now 
going to show you that, even since the 
date of my last letter, the Morning 
Chronicle, which is the organ of the Go- 
vernmnent, the defender of all its cormo- 
rant creatures, and the spiteful avenger 
of those who endeavour to drive those 
cormorants from their prey ; I have now 
to show you that this tool of the Go- 
vernment itself has put forth that which 
amounts to this: that the landowners 
must lose their estates, or that the in- 
terest of the debt must be reduced. It 
does not say that: it does not mention 


‘de atuwhj 
Bute 


Shall be my business to show, when I 
have inserted the article to which I 
allude, and which was published on the 


8th instant: 


“ The evidence taken before th@Se- 

** Ject Commit aage Agriculture i in 
solatory ; buat to 

t holds forth a prose 
_ It seems to be the 
“ opinion of  f eWiltkenes from all parts 
* of the country, that a. great reduction 
“ of rents is absolutely necessary to pre- 
‘“‘ vent the destruction of the farmers ; 
“ and as landlords are, with few exfep- 
“tions, very much in debt, reduction, of 
“ rent means neither more nor dess than 
* ousting them from their estates. 
“ One main cause of the distress of 
both landlord and tenant is the ta- 
“ creased prosperity of the labourers. It 
* would appear, that without playing 
“ tricks with the. currency, by which 
* the labourer is cheated without his 
“ knowing it, it is hardly cee to 
* lower W materially. 
nomas Atrrwoop, prthyr 


“¢ other currency-mongers, if acted. 











* which I inidentally touched 
close of the third letter ; at 
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After this comes an awkward analysis 
of part of the evidence taken before the 
agricultural committee of last session, 
which evidence, by-the-by, has not 
been delivered TO ME, though it ap- 
pears that these newspaper-people have 
I suppose that I 
shall get at it, some how or another, 
before the commencement of the next 
session. Some folks thought that I was 
one of those members, who was very 
jikely to be a fit person to be upon that 
committee. 1 was very glad that I was 
not, because it leaves me at full liberty 
to ransack its report and the whole of 
its proceedings, of which it will not be- 
come me to speak disrespectfully ; but 
which it will become me thoroughly to 
examine and freely to observeupon. To 
return to the Chronicle ; the rest of its 
article is an awkward rambling analysis 
of the evidence taken before this com- 
mittee: the sum total of which analysis 
isthis; that, if the labourers cannot be 
brought back again to the potatoes and 
wal to which they were reduced in 


the farmers must be totally, 





1 
ruined, or the landlords must lose all|™ 
their rents ; that is to say, all their 
estates. 


It is very curious that this grovelling, 
grubbing, poking, mole-like, cock- 
chafer-like writer can see no other al- 
ternative. He is a caitiff, who has 
condemned me to sudden dissolution ; 
he is at once an arrogant and a stupid 
fellow; but the wretched thing might, 
one would have thought, have been able 
to discover some other alternative : ; for, it 
isa horrible state of things, indeed, if 
we be left to choose between blazing 
homesteads, and the loss of the seat. 
"estates. This fellow could not 
& little while to inquire what it 
was as had produced this state of]! 





jmittee, ret whys ake salherfores are 































things. He saw the corn and the meat 
and the wool, selling at the prices of 
1792. The mole- -eyed creature could 
not see that there were fourteen mil- 
lions of taxes collected in the year 1792, 
and that there are fifty-two millions of 
taxes collected now, including the ex. 
pense of collection, as in the former 
case. The fellow could not see, that the 
labourer wanted higher wages now than 
he wanted then, when malt was only 
about half the present price, though the 
barley is at thesame price. This cock- 
chafer could not see the reason why the 
four-pound loaf should be ezght-pence 
halfpenny now, when it was only /ive- 
pence farthing in the year 1792; whya 
farm- -wagon, which cost twenty- five 
pounds in 1792, should now cost six- 
and-thirty pounds. This cock-chafer 
(first a nasty grub, and then a stupid 
humming insect flying in the dusk, and 
feeding upon the sweet leaves which 
ought to cherish and ornament the 
blossoms of thé’ fruif) ; this cock-chafer 
could not “see any of the whys and 
wherefores of these strange circum- 
stances, which, to him appear, | dare 
say, to be wholly unaccountable, and to 
have been produced by surp/us-popu- 
lation; or by the want of heddikeshun 
Whether Sir James Granam and bis 
pramitenadeesed into these whys and 
ot say, but this ! 


n 
“ek hat if fi tet ad been upon the com- 











the very things into which | should 
have looked. For, it is here that the 
cause of the loss of estates is to be “is 
covered. What! Did this committe? 
inquire into nothing but the rate of la 
bourers’ wages, as compared with 
price of corn? Oh, no! That Hovs% 
to which I have the honour to belong, 
cannot have thirty-one men picked ~ 
of it so very BORNE (to use dy 
French epithet) as not to see that ! 
rate of wages as compared wi | 
price of corn was a mere item !° 
inquiry, and that a very vulgar - 
too. Oh, no! Honourable me™ 
of, that House are not cock-chafen® 
they are gentlemen of minds -—.” 
d research; and, rons. be 
owner at their head, and vd baving 
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wer to bring before them farmers of 
all sizes, they have, | am very sure, 
brought evidence to show that a set 
of trace-harness, of thill-harness, of 
plough-harness; that a harrow, a 
roller, a plough, a brick, a tile; that 
every thing; that a set of shoes for a 
horse; that the sheathing of a plough- 
share; that every one of these things 
now cost the farmer nearly double of 
that which they cost him in the year 
1792, when the corn and the meat and 
the wool and the wood are nearly at 
at the same price now that they were 
then. 

Why, then, it is the roguish miller 
and baker and maltster, and the exorbi- 
tant wheelwright and blacksmith and 
collar-maker and carpenter and brick- 
layer and mason. No, you cock-chafer, 
itis not. The baker in London sold 
four pounds of bread for five-pence far- 
thing in 1792; he now sells four pounds 
of bread for eight-pence halfpenny ; the 
wheat is now at the same price as it was 
in 1792. ‘* Why, then, the bakers must 
be monstrous extortioners now!” Well, 
cock-chafer ; but, if the bakers are 
getting so much money and becoming 
so rich, why do not other people be- 
ome bakers? ‘“ It is the millers, 
then!” No, you stupid cock-chafer, 
it is Lord Aurnorp, who has to pay 
hirty millions a year to fundholders, 
nd seven millions more to an army to 
support his tax-gatherers to get the 
hirty millions ; and he is compelled, in 
order to make these payments, to load 
helabourer, the wheelwright,the collar- 
maker, the blacksmith, the miller, and 
i¢ baker, with taxes and rates to such 
degree, that they are compelled to 
harge a higher price’ for every thing 
ey do, and every thing they supply, in 
order that they may have the means 
istence left for themselves. 

Now, Mr. Woaruey, this is the 
‘which you ought to view the matter; 
ud if men of your order do not view 
matter in this light very soon, and 
not adopt a real and effectual remedy, 
“*y not only will lose their estates, but 
'y ought to lose them, ‘The two 
ped down and took them off one in| 
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one claw, and the other in the other, 
[t will not be precisely so in this case; 
for, while you are fighting with the 
labourers, who are your natural friends ; 
while you are fighting them with 
Srurces Bourne's bills; with new 
and iron penal laws; while you are 
punishing them for killing a hare, ag 
severely as if they had committed 
felony; while you have laws to hanga 
poor young man for striking a rich man 
without doing him any harm, and with- 
out premeditation to do him harm; 
while you expose them to impri- 
sonment and corporeal punishment 
without trial by jury, the blaspheming 
Jews are surveying you to see where 
and how they shall seize you in their 
talons ; while the working people, too 
wide for their damnable grasp, seeing 
in. prospect you and game laws and 
Srurces Bourne's bills and tread-mills 
and hanging-for-striking-and-doing-no- 
harm bills, all vanishing together, are 
exulting at the prospect ; and when the 
Jews shall have finished you, that same 
working people wit finish the Jews 
themselves: and, as sure as you have 
upon your shoulders that thing which 
you call a head, all this will take place, 
unless the nobility and gentry and cler 
should at last become wise, and make 
their peace with the people of England 
before it be too late. 

The cock-chafer (whom I want to 
return to his grub state as quickly as pos- 
sible), in his hummings above stated, 
seems to take it for granted, that one of 
these things must take place; namely, 
the bringing back the labourers to pota~ 
toes and water, the total ruin of the 
farmer, or the loss of the landlord’s 
estate. Now, what a comfortit will be 
to the cock-chafer, if I can tell him how 


of|the latter is to be avoided. You, 


youth of the crack-skulf 
county of York, don’t care about estates 
in land, so long as the Jews their 
double interest; but the -chafer, 
kind soul, is in great anxiety about the 
landed estates. For, as to meray. Be 

labourers to potatoes, as 

as the fundamental elements of nature 
exist, that I defy Am todo. And, as 
to the total ruin of the farmers, that is 
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impossible : they must exist in one way 
or another: there must be occupants of 
farm houses, and persons to order and 
direct the tilling of the land. Their 
present state is little better, generally 
speaking, than that of bailiffs. ‘There 
may be a change of persons, a change of 
individuals ; but the race must remain. 
Just so with the landlords; that is to 
say, the present landlords. ‘he land 
will remain ; the race will remain; but 
the individuals will be changed. Instead 
of the Normans, we shall have the Jews. 

However, it is by no means sure that 
your successors will have very tranquil 
possession. It is very likely that they 
will not; and, to a certainty, they will 
never be able to carry on the game 
laws and Srurces Bouxne’s bills. The 
people of England and Scotland are nat 
bawling beasts, like the French, who 
chant their own praises to the skies, | 
for having, through their bravery, ex-| 
changed one tyranny for a worse. We 
have something to look back to, which 
the French had nog; our fathers left us 
land-marks, theirs left them none. So 
that the Jews, if they get possession, 
will not be able to make us submit to 
** the government of the Bourse.” 

You, and almost the whole of your 
order, speak of this monstrous debt, not 
asa thing which you have contracted, 
or that you have any right to pay; bat 
as a debt which you had a right to 
contract for the people, and which you 
had a right to compel the people to pay: 
You do not say this in words; but the 
taxing-laws say it, and almost in words ; 
and, if notin words, they say it in deeds. 
What reason can there be for a legacy 
and probate-duty being laid upon the 
wife, children, and relations, of the de- 
ceased tradesman, on account of his 
goods and money that he leaves, while 
neither legacy nor probate-duty is paid 
by widow and children of the Jand- 
owner, on the land and houses which he 
leaves ? 

Poor Wivow 


(speaking to Lord Al- 
thorp). My lord, my poor husband is 


just dead: he has left me fifty-five 
ee Nt ean ey plies 5 and | 
been compelled to pay, in adininis- 
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bond, and my attorney’s charges, eight 
pounds five shillings out of it. 

CuanceLtor. Indeed! I am ex. 
tremely sorry for it; but you know, my 
good lady, that the interest of the debt 
must be paid, 

Poor Wipow. I have heard it said, my 
lord, that “‘ must” is for the King ; but 
{ never heard that there was any must 
for Jews and usurers. 

Cuancetnor. What! By all my 
oxen in Northamptonshire, I have lived 
to hear an Englishwoman, the mother 
of a family, suggest a “* BREACH OF 
NATIONAL FAITH !” 

Poor Wipow. Faith, my Lord! 
Why, ours is the Christian faith, isnt 
it ? 

Cranceiior. Aye, to be sure it is; 
and does not Sr, Paux say, “ Owe no 
man anything ?” 

Poor Wipow. Yes, my Lord, | un- 
derstand that; but Moses, by com- 
mand of God, tells us, that we are no! 
to take interest from those of our own 
nation, for money lent by us; and our 
Saviour says, “ Lend, hoping no gain 
therefrom.” This is the Christian faith, 
my Lord; and the Scriptures tell us, 
that all usurers are to be accounted 
extortioners, and to be punished,..,.- 

Cuoancexttor. Pray, ma'am, none ot 
your denuuciations. I cannot hear such 
language with regard to the “ pubic 
creditor,” whom it is my duty to pay 
in full tale; and in gold of full weight 
and fineness; and it is my duty 
make you all pay a share, whether you 
have little property, or whether you 
have much; and...... 

Poor Wipow (interrupting him). 
Ol! thank you, my Lord! for ®Y 
neighbour, Mrs. Srvecure, had a hus 
band that died the same day that miv 
did. They lived in lodgings, and ! 
left her to the amount of twenty thot 
sand pounds in house and land; # 
she laughed at me the other day, § 
said that she had neither adininistratio® 
nor probate, nor bond, nor anything; 0 
pay; and therefore, my Lord, I..++* 

Caaxcetror. (Goes to the bell, 
rings it.) Here (to the messenger), 
Mr. Rice, that J will. be with ~ 





tration aod probate-duty, and in the 


directly. Good morning to you, ™ 
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(pointing to the door); the messenger 
will show you down. (Exit, leaving 
the poor widow staring.) _ 

Mr. Woart ey, if quite ail the people 
do not see this yet, they shal? all see 
it; and they shall know, too, that the 
nobility and gentry have their sons and 
relations and dependants distributors of 
stamps and collectors of these duties. 
So that, instead of their paying their 
share of the debt in this grand item of 
legacies and-probates, they pay not a 
farthing of it; but, on the contrary, 
receive a profit on the collection of it, 
and in this respect they share with the 
Jews ! 

Well, but do I want the nobility and 
gentry and other landowners, to pay 
legacy and probate-daty on their estates, 
when my Lord Atrnosrp tells me, that, 
“in a hundred years all their estates 
would be taken away by these duties :”’ 
and, when I myself know, that it 
would, on an average, take only thirty 
years; “instead of a hundred, to take all 
their €states away by these duties ? Well, 
then, do | wish to see,this done ? Stu- 
pid calumniators, who say it! A great 
part of my forty years of public life has 
been spent to_prevent this species of re- 
volution. J want to put anend to these 
duties altogether. “ Oh!” say you, 
“ but then my hook-nosed, rountl-eyed, 
‘‘tan-skinned, and devil-be-gotten Jews 
“ and usurers, and all the mumping old 
“devils of maids and retired sharks 
“and butlers and housekeepers that 
“have cheated their masters; then 
> these delightful creatures cannot get 
their interest in full tale, and in gold 

of full weight and fineness,” Well, 
hen, pay you your share towards that 
olerest; pay you the legacy and pro- 
ate-duty as well as the poor widow 
ad children, who have neither house! 
hor land. 

This is the pincher. The industrious 
art of the people see that it is they 
ho bear the burden of this diabolical 
bt; and that there is no faith, at any 
te, in their paying ‘tuo hundred per 
nt. on their beer, whi 
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not willing to be reduced to potatoes, in 
order to pay the interest of this debt 

and that their children shall be made: 
slaves for the same purpose. Their: - a 
wish is, that, if the interest of the debt - 
be to be paid still in the same unjust 
manner, that you should pay your due “4 
share of it as well as they. I regard it!’ . 
as my very first duty, to endeavour to Fe 
take the taxes from their backs ; and if: ; 
this be refused on the ground of the ne- ah 
cessity of the taxes to pay the interest 
of the debt; then my business is, to 
endeavour to make the rich pay in the 
same proportion as the pour. 

‘This is the point on which the battle 
is to turn. ‘The people will insist upon 
the taxes being taken from their 
shoulders in the malt, hops, soap, lega- 
cies, probates, and some other things ; 
and then the landowners mast reduce 
the interest of the debt, or their estates 
must be given to the Jews, For, as to 
bringing down the labourers of England 
to potatoes and water, that will never 
be done, and never shall be done, in 
spite of Srurces Bourne's bills, and 
all the crew, stationary as well as itine- 
rant, consisting of reporthers, and other 
tax-hunters called poor-law Commis- }) 
stoners. 

And, now, Mr. Worrtzry, I take my 
leave of you, leaving you to write away 
in the newspapers of your cracked-skull 
county. You will be an useful corre- 
spondent to the broad-sheeted, “ intel- 
lectual,” * intelligent,” “ enlightened,” 
canting, and humbugged people of that 
county, on whom God has conferred so 
many blessings; but on whom he has 
inflicted. the destructive curse of a love: 
of gabble, cant, and delusion. . 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

and most humble servant, . 


Wu, COBBETT: | ii 
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| Normandy Farm, 13. Oct. 1833,""° 
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fields and gardens ; or, at least, I hope 
so; for 1 am sure that they ought to 
have some. Vhelaw compels us mem- 
bers of the House of Commons to be 
landowners ; and, therefore, here I am 
sure of my mark. For these reasons | 
take the liberty, very respectfully, to re- 
quest their Lordships, and also themem- 
bers of the other honourable House, to 
read the whole of this article, when they 
can deduct from their other more grave 
and important occupations the time 
necessary for the purpose. 





ITALIAN CLOVER. 


Mr. Tuomas Hayvey, of Liverroot, 
has requested me to state that he has a 
quantity of the seed of this clover, 
which is called, by botanists, “ Triro- 
tivm Incarnatum,” for what reason 
the ““ Incannatum” makes part of its 
name, | know not, but I am inclined to 
think that it is a plant of great import- 
ance. Before 1 proceed to communi- 
cate what I know relative to it, 1 will 
insert an article on the subject, which | 
take from the P/ymouth Journal. 

“ Trigouium Incarnatum.—This isa 
“ species of clover from Italy, much 
“ approved in this country, and which 
“« promises to be of great advantage to 
“‘ agriculturists ; it bears a beautiful 
* head of bright red flowers, resembling 
** sainfoin in colour, and requires a good 
soil. The mode of culture hitherto 
“ pursued has been to plough up a 
*‘ wheat stubble immediately after 
** harvest, sow the seed, say 10lb. per 
“acre, It produces a large burden, 
“ which comes to use at the commence- 
“ment of the following May. A pe- 
“riod when a supply of green food 
“must be of incalculable value, and 
* which will admit of a crop of turnips 
* fol in succession. It has lately 
“ been suught for with the test avi- 
t dity, and is likely to get into general 

use, 






















three quarters of a ton of pork, to be 
eaten by those who made the wheat 
and the pork to come: being at this 
farm, I saw, in the garden, a patch of 
this Italian clover. I did not inquire 
at what time of the year it had been 
sowed; but I will obtain that informa. 
tion next week. It must have been fit 
to cut up for horses.in May ; for it was 
so ripe in the middle of July, that the 
seed might have been thrashed outat that 
time. Nay, some of it was ; for I cuta 
small parcel of it, and beat out the seed 
which Mr. Sarrx was so good as to give 
me. Far advanced as the plants were, 
and hard and sticky, my horse eat them 
with great greediness ; and I, therefore, 
took some of the seed, in order to try it 
the next year. It was sowed in my 
garden at Kensincron, or, at least, 
part of it, late in August of that year; 
but as I had to give up that garden last 
Christmas, the plants were, of course, 
destroyed ; but, they grew very vigo- 
rously, promised a most abundant crop; 
and 1 am very sure that they would 
have produced excellent food for horses 
in May. There ‘is this to be observed, 
however, that the ground was as rich as 
it could possibly be ; and that the seed 
was sowed with the greatest possible 
care. 

Mr. Hayztey having written to me 
as above, but not having sent me & 
sample of the seed, I wrote to him for 
such asample. By the time that the 
sample came, we were full six weeks 
too late forthe sowing, according 
this Puymoura account; but | tooks 
little of the seed, put it under a frank oF 
two (I wish every frank of mine wer 
as usefully employed !), sent it dows 
into Surrey that a little patch might be 
sowed in that early ground ; and it wa 
sowed accordingly about six or eight 
days ago. It is very curious that hs 
led to the discovery that I aires 
knew the plant ; for, my son having 
his possession the remainder of the 
which I got from Mr. Suara, com 
it with seed from Mr, Haye&y; 
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' Now, nag ee Mr. Surrn’s, at Lan- 
Guaap farm, ia the middle of July, 1832; 
id the pi [ enjoyed there will not 
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which I must call Ztalian clover ; for, if 


I were to persevere in the use of this 
botanical name, I defy any human 
being to conjecture what it will be 
called at last, by those who will have 
to sow it and use it. 

This plant, unlike the common clover, 
the lucerne, and the sainfoin, has a 
bushy, fibrous, and spreading root; 
and is very likely to be an annual; and 
it is certain that turnips, or mangel- 
wurzel, or the Cobbett-corn, would very 
conveniently follow it on the same 
ground, during the same summer. I 
think it very likely that it may require 
rich land; or, at least, land well tilled, 
clean, and sufficiently rich for manure ; 
but, what land can be too costly that 
will produce a large crop of green food 
for horses and cattle in the month of 
May; when the horses especially want 
green food; when the clover is not 
come; and when even the lucerne (if 
you have the peculiar ground which it 
requires) is only beginning ; and when 
tares and winter barley are so flashy, 
80 watery and unsubstantial, as to do 
horses harm rather than good? Plenty 
of all these things in the month of 
June; but none of them, except the 
lucerne, in the all-pinching month of 
May; which, though chanted by poets, 
is not, Tcan assure their worships, in 
Whatever garret they may be seated, 
chanted by the horses and the cows 
and the sheep; for then the turnips, the 
carrots, the mangel-wurzel, are all gone; 
as to the grass, though it begins to 
sprout and look gay, to let their mouths 
touch it, destroys the hay-crop. There- 
fore, the beautiful herbage is forbidden 
fruit to them. ‘The birds, indeed, do 
chant, and the hawthorns blow; but even 
here their worships, the poets, should 
take a little care of what they are about; 
for, as the old country people say, 

The Parliament changed the siyle, 
but they could not change the seasons.” 
oom an, remember when bi old 

€ spoke very r of this 
Sj cinpt at what they pet Bi 
the seasons, The bloom..of the haw- 
thorn is emph atica lly ‘ ca lied ” 
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does come out into bloom till the firstof 
May, old style. 

The only question to be settled with 
regard to this ¢trifolium incarnatum, or 
Italian clover, is this, whether it will 
stand the winter in England, It is to 
be observed, that the trials, of which 
the Prymourm JourNaL gives an ac- 
count, must have been made, in all pro- 
bability, in Devonshire; and that the 
trial made by Mr. Smita was in the Jsle 
of Wight. Mr. Smiru’s seed must have 
been sowed in the fall, and must, there- 
fore, have stood the winter, which was 
not a very mild one. It is possible that 
this plant would not stand the winter in 
some parts of England ; but, if it will 
stand the winter in the southern part of 
it only; cutting the country across at 
Meripey ; or, if it be confined to the 
counties south of the Tuames. This 
cannot be; but, if it were, it is a mat- 
ter of the very greatest importance. My 
horse had plenty of corn and plenty of 
clover, at the same time, and yet he ate 
up this Italian clover with great eager- 
ness, 

I have not yet written to Mr. Hay- 
LEY about the best mode of disposing of 
the seed. Mr. Hayuey appears to bea 
merchant, and to have received this seed 
as a consignment from his correspondent 
in Italy. I shall advise him, by next 
Saturday's post, not to sell the seed, 
except at such a rate as shall make it 

for seedsmen to sell it by 
retail at half-a-crown a pound, he mak- 
ing, as an allowance to them, the usual 
allowance given to seedsmen, or the 
usual profit which they are in the habit of 
having, which is very large, and which 
every reasonable man will see ought to be 
very large, their commodities not bei 
like candles, soap, and sugar, and yards 
of cotton and the like, which need 
nothing but a shop-window, a populous 
neighbourhood, and a person standing 
behind the counter capable of counting 
twelvepence, and of weighing sixteen 
ounces. ‘ 
1 shall, for my own use, beg Mr. 
Haxuex to let me haye upon some 

parcel of this seed 
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May; } Or other, a pe ; 
ation: and if he have a mind to have some of 
pens it sold at Bour-couns, which is very 
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Jikely, I will apprize my readers of it, 
when I receive the seed, which! strongly 
recommend to gentlemen to try upon a 
small scale, under their own eye. It is 
too late to make the trial this fall ; be- 
cause it will now take some time to 
get the seed to London; but, I am so 
strongly persuaded of the great value of 
the plant, that I shall take care to pro- 
vide myself with some of the seed ; and 
other persons may do the same, if they 
choose. In the spring I shall be able to 
epeak positively about its capability of 
standing the winter. 
Now, seeing that the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle has recently antici- 
pated, with so much joy, the close of my 
dife, natural, political, and literary, and 
has accused me of getting a sort of shifty 
maintenance by “ much bad book- 
making,” let me just ask, whether he 
can, in the whole course of his life, pos- 
sibly have rendered so much service to 
England, as it is very likely. that I shall 
render Hy the writing of this one single 
article. ‘Io be sure, it is not I who have 
introduced this plant into England ; for 
that we are indebted to somebody else. 
But, who besides me, would, upon 
seeing the plant grow in the Isle of 
Wight, have taken care to try his horse 
with it; have brought away some of the 
seed; have had that seed sowed in a 
few days afterwards; have preserved 
the rest of the seed, in order to be 
tried afterwards ; and, above all, who 
was there to cause a knowledge of 
the plant thus to be communicated to 
the whole nation at once, and that, too, 
in a maoner which must force the sub- 
ject upon the attention of very great 
numbers of the most sensible men in 
the kingdom, and such, too, as have the 
means of verifying the facts relating to 
this very important matter? let me ask 
this ; and then ask the reader, whether 
there be anything too severe, in the way 
of literary punishment, which I can in- 
flict upon this envious and spiteful 
wretch? Thus I leave this subject for 
the present. When I get an answer 
from Mr, Hayuey, I shall give my 
readers intelligence about the disposal 
of the seed, except that I can tell them | 
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now, that there will be none of it to be 
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sold at Bolt-court under half-a-crown a 
pound. 


COBBETT-CORN. 


I know that the cultivation of this 
corn is spreading very widely. I an 
very sure that it will bea great bless- 
ing to the working people especially; 
and, it is impossible to better their lot, 
without bettering, in the same degree, 
the lot of the farmer and the landowner, 
whose occupations and estates are not 
worth one straw if their cattle be con- 
fided to, and their tillage be prepared 
by a poor, by a miserable, by a discon- 
tented and vindictive mass of working 
people. For my part, I would rather be 
a pauper myself, than a master of pau- 
pers. Let me see the bothering and 
plaguing and good-for-nothing potatoes 
supplanted by patches of this corn, and 
a great deal will have been done ; and 
this will be done to a certainty, in all 
these southern counties. But, I have 
some intelligence to give upon the sub- 
ject of this corn, which is new. My 
Treatise on THe Corn is complete as 
to every thing relating to its cultivation, 
preservation, and application ; but, there 
is another sort of this corn, with regard 
to which I have never made any decided 
experiments until this year, and which 
sort was brought over from the Cont- 
nent by my eldest son, who, my readers 
will recollect, brought over the corn ia 
the first place, and induced me to cultl- 
vate it. In his searchings on the Con- 
tinent the year before last, he obtained 
this second sort, the ears of which are 
not much more than half as big, aud 
the grain not more than half as big, 3 
those of the other corn, which I shallow 
call the darge corn, and this new one “° 
small corn. In amount of crop ! oa 
the large corn may possibly exceed the 
small; but of this 1 am by no meals 
certain, because the number of plants, 
and, of course, the number of ears, - 
greater in the small than in the ae i 
but I know that a bushel of shel 
corn of the small will weigh s'x nF an 
ven pounds more than a bushel ri ye 
large ; and every one knows wie 
prodigious difference.this is, when ye 
come to a comparison of flour. 
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this is not all. There is another differ- 
ence of a great deal more importance 
still, and that is, that, both sorts being 
lanted together, at the proper time, the 
small will be ripe one whole month sooner 
than the large. 1 have some of this 


small corn ripe, sent up from my farm, | 
‘this corn at any other price, in any 


pretty nearly a month ago; and we ure 
now giving a little of it to young pigs, 
while the large corn, standing upon the 
same ground, is not yet fit to gather in. 
Anybody that chooses may see a sample 
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to plant, and give me reason to believe 
that they intend to plant it, they have it 
without any money at all: as the good 
fellows in the Orkney Islands had 
every thing.gratis from me relative to 
their straw-growing and straw-platting 
affair. At any rate, I will sed/ none of 


other manner, nor at any other place, 


than those which I have described. After 


all, these six ears of corn will plant 
more ground for a shilling, than a shil- 


of this small corn by applying at the |/ing’s worth of wheat will sow for a 


shop at Bolt-court. 
| Lhave none of this corn yet prepared 

for sale. I shall have some of both 
sorts sent up to be sold in bunches by 
the 15. of November, which [I shall 
sell, both sorts alike, at a shilling a 
bunch, if I sell it at all, each bunch con- 
taining six ears. ‘There are, probably, 
about three hundred ears of the small 
corn, Which have been grown upon a 
iodof ground. So that, at this rate, a 
rod of corn would fetch fifty shillings, 
and an acre four hundred pounds, which 
is thirteen times as much as the fee 
simple of the land which it grows upon 
is worth. Why this is monstrous “ gree- 
diness of gain,” roaring Rusuton will 
exclaim, and so will pis-aller Parkes, 
and Woop called Joun. And even just 
and reasonable people may ask, whether 
this is the way to get the corn spread 
over the country ; and whether I would 
make the poor labouring man pay two- 
pence a-year for this corn? Why, in 
my judgment, it is the way to get it 
spread about the country. If 1 were to 
Bive the ears away, nobody would plant 
he grain. Like Brovcuam's books 
ad brochures, which nobody reads be- 
ause they have been foisted upon the 
people ; and I verily believe that my 
yuter is read and attended to by a 
preater number of persons, than it was 
ad by, and attended to, when it was 
old for half its present price. As to 
Bteediness of gain,” Lam giving to my 
pigs that which I propose to sell at this 
‘ormous price, each of them swallow- 
»> | penny ata mouthful. But, as to 
he labouring people, that is quite ano- 
““F Matter; there is no passes 
“ween them and me. If they want it 



























farmer in his usual way of sowing. 
That I have no monopoly in view is 
certain ; because I shall sell the large 
corn at-exactly the same price, ear for 
ear; and hundreds of people have got 
plenty of the large corn growed this 
year, who will be very glad to sell fora 
penny or twopence, what I sell for a 
shilling. Not only shall I approve of 
their so doing; but, if they will send 
me their names and places of abode, I 
will tell the public where they can get 
the corn at this cheap rate, they paying 
the Government the duty on the adver- 
tisement, and paying me for my paper 
and print, which will be three or four 
shillings more. And now we shall see 
whether people like “cheap corn,”’ or 
‘dear corn” best. If my pigs could 
have their will, they would vote against 
my having any custom at all at Bollt- 
court ; but they do not understand that 
I want other people's pigs to have some 
corn as well as they, and that this is my 
way of effecting that object. I shalk 
notify in the Regtster as soon as I have 
the corn ready for sale, which will be, 
however, on the 15. of November. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


I roox a farm for several purposes : 
1. To please myself, and to live, at the 
end of my days, in those scenes in which 
I began them ; 2. To make the life as 
long as nature, unthwarted by smoke 
and confinement, would let it be ; 3. To 


large crops of uy own Corn, and to set 
an example for uthers to follow; 4. To 
make a Locust-corrice, and to rear 





hop-poles in eight years to last for 
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make a complete Tuntian Farm, raise + 


ome 
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twenty; 5. To raise Garpen Seeps in 
the best possible manner. 

The 3 and 4 are things not to be ac- 
complished in one year; but I dave a 
good piece of Cobbett-corn; I have 
mangel-wurzel, turnips, and cabbages, in 
the Tullian style; I have the locust 
plants for a little coppice. 

And, as to Garpen Szzps, I have a 
complete crop of all sorts, raised with 
the greatest care ; placed at distances to 
keep them true to their kind, and ma- 
naged properly in every respect. These 
seeds will be sold, as they were last year, 
at the shop where the Register is pub- 
lished, and they will be packed up for 
sale in the same manner. ‘That is to say, 
in Bacs of Canvass. There are, all toge- 
ther, more than Firry sorts of seeds. 
Each sort will be putinto a paper-bag, 
and then the 50 or more paper-bags 
will be put into a canvass-bag, sewed 
upat the mouth. Each paper-bag will 
have a number upon it; and there will 
be a printed paper in each bag, contain- 
ing the names of the seeds, each name 
having a number against it, correspond- 
ing with the number on the paper-bag 
which contains that sort of seed ; and, 
the paper-bags shall now be tied, which, 
they were not last year ; owing to which 
I was sorry to find, that some of the 
purchasers experienced inconvenience. 

This mode of doing the business was 
attended with great success last year. 
Many gentlemen have called at the shop 
to express their satisfaction at the pro- 
duce of the seeds, and I am sure, that 
their satisfaction, on this account, can- 
not be greater than mine. This year 
my bags will contain what they did not 
contain last year; namely, some of the 
Kwicat-Pea, of which, by means of 
the farm, I-have been enabled to raise 
@ considerable quantity, and which is 
not enly beyond ail measure superior to 
all other peas, but by proper plantings, 

ves you fine green peas till the. hard 

rests come. 1 have them now, on the 
20, September, as fine and fresh as ever 
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the Knicut-Psga now bearing fine peas 
fit to eat, and having fresh bloom stil] 
coming out. 

Some little time ago, a gentleman 
called to get some bags of seeds to 
take to Newrounptanp. I had none; 
but the bags of new seeds will be ready 
by the 15. of November; and the 
gardens in Newfoundland are not 
planted till April. I once thought of 
sending a part of my seeds to be sold at 
New Yorx; but I have changed my 
mind about that. If anybody there, 
or in any part of the United States, 
wish to have them, there are ships 
enough, God knows, to carry them, 
unless the. owners think that having 
anything really useful on board would 
sink the ship. 

There will be two sizes of bags, one 
for a large garden and one for a small 
one; the latter will contain half the 
quantity of the former. The price of the 
former, 25s.; the price of the latter, 
12s. 6d. ; always ready money. It is im- 
possible for any man. to raise such an 
assortment of true seeds in any one gar- 
den ; and, if he could do it, the doing of 
it would cost him sia times the sum that 
I sell these seeds at. 

Any person who purchases ter bags, 
will pay the price of eight, and, if twenty 
hags, will pay the price of fifteen ; and, 
if 100, pay for 60. The bags will be 0 
strongly done up that they can be sent 
with safety to any part of the kingdom or 
of the world, and each bag will have 00 
it, or in it, a card, with these words, 10 
fae-simile of my hand-writing: “Ga 
“« pew SEEDS, RAISED, in 1933, By Wx 
“ Copnetrt, M.P. ronOtpuam.” And my 
constituents will remember, oe La oe 
rue, Cépée et la plume ne dérogen 

The tollowiog:'a the list of my seeds, 
which contains the Knren?-Psa, 0% 
contained in my list of last year. *" 
BARLY FRAME pea is the very quickest 9 
coruing that I ever saw in my life; 

I think I can all the world for cab- 
bage seed, though I have not 
even yet, into that state of 
that | shall have it next year. 
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KITCHEN-GARDEN SEEDS. 


Asparagus. 
Benn toed or Windsor. 


* eee .»Long-pod. 


seeveee karly Mas ‘ 
ooeees kidney (or French) Scarlet 
Runners. 
eceeeeee White Runners. 
weeeeeee Black Dwarf, 
eeeceeee Dun Dwarf. 
coves. +» RObin-Egg. 
eevee ee Speckled, 


: Beet—Red. 
. Brocoli—White. 


cccccec ok Utple. 


. Cabbage—Early Battersea. 


ececeee atly York. 
Savoy. 


. Cale—Curled—Scotch. 
. Carrot. 

. Cauliflower. 

. Celery, 

» Chervil. 


22. Cress. 


. Cucumber, early frame. 
. Corn (Cobbett’s). 

» Endive, 

}. Leek. 

. Lettuce—White Coss. 


+seeee brown Dutch. 


- Mustard—White. 


Nasturtium—Dwarf. 


- Onion. 
: Parsnip. 
- Parsley—Curled. 


Knight-Pea. 


5. Pea—Early-frame. . 


-++. Tall Marrowfats. 


+... Dwarf Marrowfats. 
- Radish—Early Scarlet. 
" Steeee White Turnip. 


Spinage. 


- Squash (from America, great va- 


riety). 


- Turnip—Early-Garden. 
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}to a plant. It was tra 


50. Poppy—Carnation. 

51. «eee French. . 
52. Stock, Scarlet, ten-week. 
53. Mignionette. 

54. Sweetwilliam. 

55. Sweet Pea. 

56. Venus’s Looking-glass. 
57. Virginia Stock. 

58. Wall-flower. 


FIELD SEEDS. 


Swepisa Turnw Sexrp.—Any quan- 
tity under 10lbs. 9d. a pound ; and ahy 
quantity above 10lbs. and under 50lbs. 
Sd. a pound; any quantity above 50lbs. 
7d. a pound; above 100Ibs. 6d. A 
parcel of seed may be sent to any part 
of the kingdom ; I will find proper 
bags, will send it to any coach or van 
or wagon, and have it booked at my 
expense ; but the money must be paid 
at my shop before the seed be sent away ; 
inconsideration of which I have made 
due allowance in the price. If the 
quantity be small, any friend can call 
and get it for a friend in the country; 
if the quantity be large, it may be sent 
by me. 

Manoec-Wurzer crete’ quan- 
tity under 10lbs., 9d. a pound; an 
quantity above 10lbs, and under 50Ibs., 
8d.a pound ; any quantity above 50lbs., 
7d. a pound; any quantity above 
| 100lbs., 6d, a pound. 

All over the country have I heard 


jabout, and sometimes seen, the fine 


crops of Swedish turnips and mangel- 
} wurzel‘raised from'seed sown by me.’ I 
have not a great quantity of either{this 
year, being compelled to méve; but'my 


crops upon the ground are as fine! as 
ever were seen. I have one field: of 


beranepaaseet mangel-wurzel, which I 


think will yield thirty tons to the acre; 
that is to ‘say, an a ‘of six poun 
July, and h rae fr 
uly, and might have a 

cathy pene, whitclh were harvested 
ripe in June; but the pea-fidd 
wanted for cabbages, of which will 
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December and part of January, in order 
to keep their jaws from the mangel- 
wurzel as long as possible. After the 
mangel-wurzel come the Swedish tur- 
nips, and then, in May, come the cab- 
bages again; and they keep on as long 
as | please; for, I can sow cabbages in 
mid-April, and have them loaved and 
hard by the latter end of June. Then 
comes plenty of grass; that goes on till 
this time, though there may be cab- 
ages, tvo, all the while. Now come 
the corn tops and blades for horses and 
cows, while we have cabbages, acorns, 
and whey for pigs and hogs. It must 
be allowed, that, to have cabbages, is, 
as Burdett profoundly and emphatically 
. Observed, with regard to property in 
general, to have cabbages ; but, to have 
them, demands skill (very moderate) 
and care. All the skill, in the most mi- 


nute detail, is to be acquired by reading 
my Corrage Economy and my Yrar’s 
Restpence tn America; and, as tothe 
care, ifa farmer will not bestow that, 
he deserves to have neither cabbages nor 


any other thing of value. 

I should be very glad to have cabbage 
seed enough to sell as field-seeds ; ani I 
could show my reader how to set a dry 
summer at defiance; but I have not 
seed to sell for these purposes this year, 
though I shall have plenty next. Some 
of ny cabbages, which are to be con- 
sumed in December and January, are 
savoys, which are the very best cabbages 
. Of all, and especially in winter. Ihave 
planted some Scotch cale for the same 
purpose, Sangh I do not count much 
upon them. put them in because | 
had no other plants. They are mere 

reens, and that is not what you want. 

ou want a solid-headed cabbage ; and 
I will point out the time for sowing and 
planting them, in order to have them 
very nearly all the year round, in spite 
of dry weather. ‘They are very good 
things to eat with bacon, but much 
_ better things to make pigs into hogs, 
and to bring milk from the cows. 


TREE-PLANTING, 
; Especiaily the Locust-Tree. 
My book, called “ ‘Tur Woop.anps,” 
every tree and every sort of un- 
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derwood known in England in its blos- 
som; and then takes its seed, accy. 
rately describes that seed, tells you how 
to manage the seed, and, all ‘along 
through, how to make ita tree or a stem 
of underwood, and then tells you its 
uses and how to convert it into use, 
This book is a real benefit to England. 
One of the objects of writing it was, to 
teach the best method of preparing the 
ground for planting. It teaches a mode 
of doing this, which was never heard of 
before. Fifty gentlemen are ready to 
bear testimony to the wonderfully bene- 
ficial effect of this mode. Another ob- 
ject of the book was, to render common 
the planting of the locust-tree for un- 
derwood as well as for timber. Many 
plantations are now raising their heads, 
caused by this book alone. Four years 
ago, I gave the book, and gave some 
seed, to Mr. Wm. Palmer, of Bollitree, 
near Ross. He made a fine plantation, in 
the month of April, 1830. A letter, 
which I now have, from him, written 
few days ago, tells me, that the little 
things which were seeds in the month 
of April, 1829, are ‘now trees, the ave- 
rage of which are seventeen feet high, 
and some of which are twenty feet high, 
or more. He tells me that, in three 
years more, the whole will be fit for 
hop-poles, and that some of them are fit 
for hop-poles now. When fit for bop- 
poles, taking them at the price of ash 
at Maidstone, they are worth forty-five 
shillings the hundred. They are four 
feet apart, which gives two thousand six 
hundred to the acre. At forty-sit 
shillings a hundred, this amounts © 
fifty-nine pounds sixteen shillings ® 
acre, for the first. cutting. Though im 
poles will last a man’s life-time, while 
an ash pole will last but four yea™ 
put them at the price of ash; and thea 
you have another cutting, next time,” 
five years, and twice the pumber © 
poles, because you may let two go UP’ 
of every stem. Now, this is 4 ies 
never heard of before in England. d 
is a clear addition made to the value 
England ; but then, I defy a ma° ¥: 
this work, unless he see the instru 
contained in this book. 1 wa 
Since writing the above, which 
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in the Register of the 5. of October, I 
have received other information relative 
to this subject. I had heard that the 
locust-trees which I had planted at Bor- 
ey, had just been cut down and sawed 
into boards. I, therefore, wrote to Mr. 
We.ts of that place, who, as [ had 
heard, had the management of the mat- 
ter, to be so good as to send me an ac- 
count of the diameter. He sends me the 
follo ving answer, dated on the 1. of this 
month. 

‘Sin,—The largest of the locust-trees 
“ have not been cut down, but only such 
“as were found necessary to be removed 
“ for the improvement of the other trees. 
“ Most of those cut or felled, were drawn 
“up in consequence of the plantation 
) “ not having been properly thinned from 
“time to time. Part of the trees felled 
“have been split, and the other pagt 
“ sawn, so as to make park paling. A 
1 “ specimen of each is sent. Beneath-is a 
“rough statement of the size of some of 


: “the largest locust-trees which remain 
: “standing, excluding those near the 
‘ * gate and on the lawn. 
“ Yours, &c. W. WELLS.” 
‘ Diameter Length of stem, to 
4 No. in inches. first limb, in feet. 
l 14 15 
. 2 13 16 

3 10 16 
A 4 16 14 
I sowed the SEEDS, from which these 
ve trees have proceeded, at Botley, in 1807. 
. Just when the seeds were about an inch 
“ high, Mr. H esketa, of SovurHampron, 
ix Who came to me while I was weeding 
to them, asked me what they were: and 
aa When he found that they were trees, 
he he saic 


: aad 1, “ Ah! they may be trees in 
, bs . time of your great-grand-children.” 
‘ Vhat!” said I, “1,” pointing my 

unger down to the bed, “ shall live to 
os those trees big enough to saw out 
«, oards to make me a coffin, the lid of 
5 Which shall bein one board.” He 
me at me, of course; and, just at 
'stime, when the brutal editor of the 
old onrc/e, who is murdering that poor 
‘ Creature, who says that my race 
wth 1 am about to plant out 
sowed arast-trees, the seeds of which J 
last year at Kensixeron ; and | 


asd —& 
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should not be afraid to let this brutal 
scribe, including his pot-companions 
and abettors, Woop called John, roaring 
Rusuton, and pis-aller Panxes, that £ 
live to see these trees big enough to 
saw out coffin boards for me. The 
reader will please to observe, that here 
is a tree fourteen feet long and sixteem 
inches diameter, very little too narrow 
for a coffin-lid for me. And, let it be 
observed, that Mr. Wetus excludes the 
trees near the gate ; and these must be, 
by far, the biggest, because they stand 
out singly, whereas the others were 
crowded up in a plantation. These 
trees, however, were sowed two years 
before the others. ‘The others make 
part ofa plantation that had been put 
out little twigs about three months 
before Ex:tensoroven, Grose, Le 
Blanc, and old Bayixy, sent me to 
jail for two years, with a fine of a thou« 
sand pounds on my head, for expressing 
my indignation at the flogging of local- 
militiamen at the town of Exy, in the 
heart of England, under a guard of 
German bayonets! Gisss called upor 
them to make mea blasted example, Ex- 
cept Bayiey, they are all under ground 
and rotten; the little locust twigs are 
become tall and beautiful trees ; and I, 
their: planter, am a member of the 
House of Commons, and that, too, 
without asking for a vote from the 
virtuous and sensible people who have 
sent me thither. 

Dr. Jounson (writing in this very room 
in which I am now sitting) in some sort 
advised his readers not to plant trees ; 
for that, the moment a man planted @ 
tree ‘‘ he began to think about dying.” 
Never was there a more cowardly or 
more pernicious observation, Let the 
opinion prevail, and there never can be 
a tree planted in the country for children. 
What! Base wretch! Rake money toge- 
ther to give to them ; but not planta tree 
to grow up for them! And yet the melan- 
choly rubbish of this man is admired. 
There is a coffee-house which I see out 
of my window, bearing the name of the 
Dr. Jousiehit whom I always call Dr. 
Draeav-Davit. How much better the 
sentiment of Suaxsrgars, or the sen- 
timent which he puts into the mouth of 
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Jvuivs Casar :— 

* Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

“It seems to me most strange, that men 
* should fear! 

** Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

* Will come, when it will cume.” 

Let gentlemen who have land of their 
own, calculate. Every one of the above- 
specified trees is really worth more than 
four pounds ; but any one of them can 
tell what they would be worth at the 
price of oak, which is all spine, for there 
is not a morsel of sap in locust; and 
my book will show, from indubitable 
evidence, that it never perishes, in any 
situation whatsoever. The way to go 
to work to have them is to sow the seed, 
rare the plants, and transplant them ; 
and, in order to know how to do this 
properly and effectually, they must read 
my book ; and those that do not choose 
to read it, may let it aloue. 





HISTORY OF GEORGE THE 
FOURTH. 


Ow the first of next month, and of 
every month in future, until the work 
be finished, I shall continue to publish 
the numbers successively of this work. 
The last number that was published 
was Number 9 ; the next will, of course, 
be Number 10. The nine numbers, or 
any one or more of them, may be had 
at Bolt-court, the price of each, and of 
each future number, being sixpence. 
I have had many complaints on ac- 
count of my having stopped so long; 
but if I had proceeded with the work, 
I must have left something else undone. 
“ Aye,” says the reader, “ but you should 
not have degun, then.” I sincerely beg 
his pardon ; but I must say that I should. 
And, if he cites to me the old saying, 
about “ too many irons ia the fire,” and 
about some of them “ cooling”; I tell 
him, that I have lived in this state my 
whole life-time long ; that when I was 
a very little boy, I always undertook so 
many things that I was compelled to 
leave some of them undone ; that, when 
Iwas in the army, I was studying at 
one and the same time, Dr. Lowrn’s 
Grammar, De. Warrs's Logic 
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figures somewhere now), 
Vausan's Fortifications, and (ex officio) 
the famous Duke of Yorx’s Military 
Exercise and Evolutions, explaining 
these latter by ground-plans; and laying 
down fortifications from the instructions 
in Vausan in a manner more neat than 
any that I ever saw in my life. Never 
did these cause me to neglect my duty 
in one single particular; a duty of 
almost every hour in the day, from 
daylight till nine o'clock at night. The 
old crone of a Chronicle will call this 
egotism. Be it what it may, it is true; 
and the statement of it is well calcu- 
lated to give encouragement to exertion 
to every young man who reads it; and 
to shame every one who is whiling away 
his time without any exertion at all. 
Why, some of the irons do cool, and 
hey are none the worse for that, if they 
be heated well again, and hammered 
out by the aid of renovated strength. 
That the having of so many irons in the 
fire does not kill men, I am a pretty 
good proof. It is my intention not to 
suffer this particular iron to cool again. 
[am just in the humour to hammer 
away now. I promised the Paorestayt 
REFORMATION seven years before | be- 
gan it; but JZ did it at last, and most 
effectually, too. To finish this History 
of George the Fourth, that palace-ant- 
arch-building king, 1 am the more 
anxious, in consequence of a vote during 
the last session of Parliament, som 
thing about the compiling of a History 
England! I asked whether it was the 
intention of Parliament to grant money 
for a History of England, written anne 
the instructions of the Government - 
was answered, that the business w* 
not to write a history, but to collet 
materials for the writing of one- . 
actually to cook the ragou!; af 
provide the meat and the fat a” a 
herbs and the vegetables, that wer’ 
go into the casserolé. This 
me not to be any ey 
ment of the project: for, if you 
choose whether there be bits of 
hide, or bits of. eamapretont steak to ° 
the cnsessotna andl 1 be to Oat 
which comes out . in seere 
to me that you are to be the 
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the mess, and to make me swallow just 


what you please to make me swallow, 
Now, the Whigs shall not make me 
submit to this. In the case of George 
the Fourth, at any rate, I will be both 
caterer and cook: whether tender or 
tough, nice or nauseous, I will serve 
my hero up as I find him. There is one 
hing which I will do in this case, which, 
am sure, was never done before; and 
hat is, at the conclusion of the reign, 
o give an account of the changes made 
in the laws during the reign; of the 
es of different sorts, their nature and 
fects; ofthe revenue; of the expen- 
liture; of the prices of provisions; of 
he rate of wages; of the progress of 
he county-rates and poor-rates.; of the 
lreadful legacies left by this King to 
he nation. These are the things which 
tis useful to have upon safe record ; 
d the records of this squandering 
ign the nation shall have, or it shall 
| be no fault of mine. 
) The first of November will be on a 
riday; but 1 shall publish No. X. on 
Juesday, the 29. of this month, 





: DEAD-WEIGHT. 


Tuere appeared, it seems, some time 
g0, in the enewspapers, a paper pur- 
porting to be a circular from the Horse- 
uards, addressed to half-pay officers 
f the army, calling upon them for an 

count of their age, their length of 

(ual service, and of the places where 
ey had served; and it was generally 
nderstood that this was preparatory to 
me reduction of their pay, or to the 

‘ing of it away altogether. 

More recently, it appears that there 

been a sort of cireular-paragraph, 

ing that this circular was not au- 
alte, and that there was no intention 

i the part of the Ministers to do the 
“ng which the public had i 

ut 7 were about to do, Upon this 

ect 1 shall first insert.a 
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their supposed intention to make any 
reduction whatsoever, or any discrimi- 
nation, in the half-pay. Here is the 
article from the cracked-skull paper of 
the 5. October. 

“ The following paragraph has been 
“ going the round of the newspapers : 

*‘ImporTantT To HAcr-Pay Orricers.— 
“A document was lately published in the 
** newspapers, purporting to be a circular 
‘‘ from the Horse-guards, addressed to half- 
‘* pay officers generally, and in this view it 
‘© gave rise to much animadversion, as unjust 
** towards a body of men whose best days 
“(have been devoted to the service of their 
“country. On this subject our townsman, 
** Mr. M‘Donnell, has received a letter from 
«‘ Lord Fitzroy Somerset, in answer to some 
“* inquiries of bis, in which letter his Lordship . 
‘* states that the document referred to was 
‘* not a circular from the Horse-guards, as 
“had been erroneously stated—it applied’ 
“‘ solely to the individuals to whom it was 
** sent ; and moreover that the cases of militia 
‘¢ officers are not to be affected by it.— Bel/ast 
“* News Letter. 


“ This statement rests wholly upon 
“the authority of the Belfast News 
‘* Tetter, of the value of which we. 
“ know nothing. Supposing that suck 
“a letter as that mentioned in the 
paragraph was actually sent, it shows 
“* that the Ministry, by one of those 
“ shifts to which they are in the custom 
“ of resorting, are endeavouring to back , 
“ out of the scrupe they have got into, , 
‘‘ and to escape from the odium they 
“ have brought upon themselves by an , 
“attempt to perpetrate an act at once 
“ mean, unjust, and oppressive. The 
“* document from the Horse-guards, ad- 
“ dressed to half-pay officers, which 
“Lord Firzkoy Somerset is repre- 
“ sented as denying to have been a cir- 
“ cular, was a circular to all intents 
“and purposes. It was expressly 
“ headed with the title, ‘ Cincunar ;” 
“ and its whole tenor and import (for 
** which, with some observations on it, 
we refer our readers to our jourpal of 
three weeks ago) show conclusively 
* that it was addressed to the half-pay 
‘It would ; 
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«¢ under a mistake as to the meaning of 
** the document, why did not the Trea- 
“¢ sury papers, when the supposed mea- 
“sure was so strongly and generally 
‘* censured, immediately explain the 
‘‘ matter? The reason may easily be 
«« perceived. Such an attempt at ex- 
“< planation would at once have been 
“shown up as a subterfuge ; and a 
‘¢ paragraph, first appearing in a remote 
‘€ provincial paper, and thence gradu- 
‘€ ally making its way into the others, 
“is ingeniously enough calculated to 
** produce an effect on the public with- 
‘€ out provoking discussion. It is pain- 
‘€ ful to see the names of such men as 
‘€ Lord Hitr and Lord Fitzroy So- 
‘* MERSET appear in connexion with 
‘€ such transactions: but, to use the 
‘* language of John Bull, ‘ Does any- 
‘** body for a moment believe Lord 
“© ¢« Hitt to be the adviser of such a 
‘€* measure? Does anybody suspect 
*§ « that the name of ‘ Firzroy Somer- 
‘*¢ ser,’ attached to it, is there, except 
“* * in obedience to the order of a Whig 
¢*¢ Ministry? The officers of the de- 
** * partments at the Horse-guards are 
<* © now neither more nor less than the 
**¢ executive instruments of the ca- 
“* ¢ binet.’ We shall be rejoiced to find 
** that the statement in the paragraph 
** we have quoted is true ; for, if it is, 
©‘ the attempt to plunder and oppress 
©: the veteran defenders of their country 
*¢ will not be persisted in.” 

Now, the thing to be feared is, that 
the Ministers had no such just inten- 
tions ; that is to say, the thing to be 
feared for them ; for us to the people, 
they will not submit to this unjust load 
for another year after the next. What! 
here is ‘a half-pay which, with all its 
train, costs more than the whole revenue 
of England and Wales when this present 
King was born. Here is ahalf-pay which 
costs more annually than the whole 
of the military establishments, half- 
pay and all, cost in the year 1792, when 
we had only been eight years at peace, 
and we have now been eighteen years at 
peace. And does this monstrous tax- 

imagine that the weavers are 


and clad in rags, dancing in the wind, 
sufficient to frighten all the rooks and 
all the small birds out of the country? 
Does he imagine that my constituents of 
OupuaM‘are contentedly to toil sixteen 
hours of the day, and every day of their 
lives, in order to keep ten oradozen thou- 
sand. of these idlers to breed gentlemen 
and ladies for the children of these wea- 
vers to keep in the same manner? He 
may be assured that they will not do so 
much longer. 

The tone of this article shows to 
what an extent the arrogance and 
insolence of these dead-weight people 
have gone. We are told, that “ the 
‘“* Ministers had got themselves into a 
“ serape.” A scrape with whom? With 
the people, who have to toil to keep 
these idlers; with the people who have 
to pay six-pence a pot for that beer 
which they would have for three half- 
pence or two-pence at a public-house; 
seven-pence a pound for that soap which 
they would have for two-pence halfpenny 
or three-pence ; and so on with regard to 
other things, in order to maintain that 
swarm of idlers, of which this is one of 
the most‘numerousand most mischievous 
bodies. They have got themselves into 
a scrape, have they, by merely letting 
it be understood, that they have a desire 
to do justice to the people with regard 
to this matter. I trust that they will 
venture to get more deeply into this 
scrape, and I pledge myself to get them 
out of it, as the easiest and most plea 
sant task that I have ever had to perform 
in my life, F 

“ The storm,” says this impudent an 
lazy blood-sucker, “ the storm of indig- 
“nation that it raised, was, it seems 
“ too violent for the Premiers nerves | 
Ido not believe that, The “storm 
raised by his faction against him whe 
as will be seen in my History of Georg? 
the Fourth, No. I., chapter 1, parogrepe 
36, he exposed and opposed the #qut 
derings and the means given him 
further squanderings, of that king, W 
Prince of Wales, and in which Nat | 
and opposition his Lava stood alo 
not too stron r nis | 
Premier ; its Th afraid, too #70" 
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ather-in-law, as uncle, and so forth. 
] shall be very glad to find that Tamsin 
srror in this respect, and that he still 
possesses the noble pluck that he dis- 
overed in 1796. But, where’ did: it 
raise this “ violent storm of indigna- 
ion?” And where was the supposed 
eduction “‘so strongly and generally 
censured?” Why, at the club-houses, 
to besure; at those places which more 
esemble palaces than taverns, where, 
y a sort of military-messing, and by a 


combination resenibling thatof a sort of 


government in the country, these idlers 
3) manage matters as.to look through 
quares of glass costing five poupds 
-piece, and to be waited upof® by men 
n powdered heads and silk stockings, 
lressed every bit as fine as the Gentle- 
‘an Usher of the Black Rod, by whom 
iis Majesty sends his commands to_the 
ouse of Commons. It was here that 
he“ storm of indignation was violent ;” 
nd no.wonder; for an inquiry into the de- 
*risof these idlers would very soon make 
he greater part of them look through 
vamond panes of four inches by three 
ida half; or, which is still more pro- 
able, make a considerable part of them 
book between iron bars, or not see the 
ght of heaven at all. 
This is not the first time that I have 
ad to talk about the “ Unirep Service 
LUB;” and then, there is a Junior 
¢, after the manner of keepers of 
lood-liounds, who always keep a puppy- 
ack, from which they make draughts, 
) fill up the gaps made by the deaths 
ttheold hounds. Theseare two bands, 
° seem determined to live out of the 
our of the people. They have a 
ect organization, their central point 
at the club-houses ; they have their 
+P lists of members, which lists 
Norace the whole of this enormous 
arm; they have rules for contribu- 
»n, for attendance, and for other things, 
Which all are obliged to conform or 
Punished by expulsion; they, like 
Police, have their Gazette, and they 
, hot wholly disconnected with that 
oe They are, as I once before ob- 
Mak. estate in the wea 
_ ure; Alng, Lords, Commons, 
nited Service ;” and, it would seem, 
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by the language of this article, that they 
intend to brave the servants of the King, 
and to bully the House of Commons, 
and to compel it still to continue to 
burden the people for the maintenance 
of these two bands of idlers. 

But, will they succeed ? thatiis the 
question. Certainly, they will not. 
The Ministers will have the whole 
country at their’back ; and as to the 
millions who work, they have been 
petitioning for this very thing ever 
since the year 1817. These are the 
very things that the people expected 
from areform of the Parliament; and 
who is to have the audaeity to call upon 
the Ministers to reduce the taxes, unless 
ready to support them in reducing this 
enormously unjust establishment ; this 
monstrous abuse? A nian applied to 
me during the last session of Parlia- 
ment to present his petition, praying 
for some money on account of his ser- 
vices, as he called them, in the tax- 
office: I told him that I would present 
his petition, because it was my duty to 
present any petition, couched in pro- 
per language, and containing a prayer 
which the House had the power to 
grant; but that I should certainly sub- 
mit to the House, at the same*time, my 
opinion that the prayer of the petition 
ought not to be listened to; and what 
right have we to bait these Ministers 
like badgers, to take off taxes, if we do 
not support them against the clamours 
of those who are unjustly receiving the 
taxes? I should like to see the man 
who wants the house and, window tax 
taken off, and who, at the same time, 
wants to have this dead-weight sup- 
ported because it brings custom to his 
shop in Caarinc-caoss or in Pati 
Matt. 
end shopkeeper, who calls for the taking 
off of this tax, and who, at the same 
time, is quite willing to load my poor 
toiling constituents, the weavers of 
Oupuam, and my ee the chap- 
sticks in Surrey, w 
taxes on malt, 


the fundholders and these s 
‘blades of the United Service 
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end may have customers. No,no! I 
will still call upon the Ministers to take 
off taxes; but I will always be ready to 
stand by them in their refusal to pay 
taxes to those who have no just claim 
to them. 

What, then! “I want to strike off 
“« the half-pay altogether, and to leave 
“* worn-out and wounded officers and 
“the wives and childréfi of those who 
** have been slain in battle, to starve in 
** the streets.” This isa lie, upon a level 
with the lie which is circulated by those 
lazy vagabonds who accuse me of being 
“* an enemy of all education.” No: I 
would do no such thing. However I 
may have disapproved of the war ; how- 
ever wicked and base I may have 
known its object to be, I would look 
upon these deail-weight people as not 
at all participating in that wickedness 
and baseness ; and I would cheerfully 
contribute towards a suitable mainte- 
nance for all those who had actually 
served in that war. and had taken their 
fair and full chance of facing the enemy, 
Sinagean always, that they had never 

een traitors or cowards, and scorning 
to presume otherwise of any one man ; 
but, of these United Service Clubs, 
how many are there, that never heard a 
shot fired in anger! How many are 
there, who never were out of these 
islands, except for the purpose of spend- 
ing their half-pay on the Continent ! 
And, have these the impudence to call 
themselves “defenders of their coun- 
try?” The Scripture does not tell us 
that the locusts called themselves the 
defenders of the land of Ecyrr ; and the 
accursed caterpillars that eat our cab- 
bages, have too much modesty to call 
themselves the defenders of our gar- 
dens. 

Amongst others of these united locusts 
there is a particular swarm which has 
been left us by CasrLerzacn’s Locat- 
Minirta, This is perfectly damnable: 
the Local-Militia existed only about six 
erty it can scarcely be said ever to 

been really embodied: it never 


world but the toiling, sweating English 
would have submitted to this, 

A very large part of this dead-weight 
money is actually taken and carried out 
of the country and spent in France, 
Switzerland, and Belgium. If the parties 
remain here they must pay poor-rates, 
house and window tax, and so on, 
They, therefore, go abroad, and content 
themselves with drawing the money 
away from those who are compelled to 
work to pay the taxes. And, now mark, 
if they remain here they rent houses at 
above ten pounds a year ; and that gives 
them a vote at elections, while the toil- 
ing artizans and’ labourers by whom 
they are surrounded, and from whose 
labour are unjustly taken the means of 
enabling them to pay the ten pounds a 
year, have no votes at all! Is this 
justice ; is this freedom ; is this reform 
of Parliament? Is this what the people 
of England ought to be contented with? 

But, where is the remedy? How are 
you to discriminate? How are you to 
distinguish between those who ought to 
receive half-pay, and those who ought 
not? Itis very easy to suggest diff- 
culties in the doing of a thing, when you 
have a mind not to do it ; but when you 
have a mind to do it, the difficulties 
soon disappear. Fizipine, in one of his 
romances, observes, that, “‘ when parties 
‘are in earnest, either to fight or @ 
“ marry, it is very difficult to keep them 
‘* apart : but, when they merely pretend 
“to have a mind to either, all the 
“horses in a country cannot drag them 
“together.” I am aware that It will be 
said, by the silk-stocking waiter clubs, 
that they have no mind to the thing; 
and, therefore, there is a great diffi 
culty. _Ali the world, they will tell mé 
are acquainted with their ic 
eagerness to get into the fight; and 
all the women, whether old or 
whether broken mouthed, or W 
mouthed, who have money, know 
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nis is not the case here. The 
nited Service Clubs are nét a party 
pere. The two parties are, the Mi- 
nisters and the people, or, rather the 
King and the House of Commons ; but 
practically the Ministers and the House 
of Commons; and if these two be in 
arnest, how quickly, good God! the 
ing will be done! What! no possi- 
bility of discriminating, I suppose, 
between a man who has had his leg 
hot off and one who has not; between 
man whose face has been pummelled 
by the winds into the colour and tough- 
ness of a cow-hide, and one whose lily 
nd pink face is half covered with whis- 
ers, lest it should actually kill the girls 
ho behold it ; no possibility of discrimi- 
ating between one who got battered and 
bruised and sweated and fevered during 
he war, and one who has never quitted 
ese islands except to spend our money 
tthe Palais Royal, or amongst the 
‘delightful scenery” in the neighbour- 
hood of Lausanne. Pass an act to sus- 
end the paymemt ofall half-pay after the 
>. of next April, requiring all those who 
ave claims on the half-pay, to come and 
tate their claims to a Committee of the 
douse of Commons between the meeting 
Parliament, and the 5. of April, and 
struct the Committee as to the points 
hich they are to inquire into. Have 
'¢ report made before the 5. of April. 
ontinue the half-pay to such as shall 
found to be worthy of it; and let 
Ne Test remain suspended. Do this, 
‘hich is what justice demands to this 
piling and suffering people; and the 
nited Service bands will be reduced to 
Set of meritorious officers, ready and 
illing to obey the commands of the 
''g; and not daring to perk up their 
'S Lo struggle with his servants who 

x charged with the carrying onof his 
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the prime canters are at work, each to 
get a little popularity amongst the 
sighing hypocrites of Yorkshire, by 
praising this ae of all the canters in 
the world. I have promised my read- 
ers that I will give these canters a 
dressing, and next week they shall have 
it well laid on. Some of them are 
members of Parliament, of whom, as 
such, I will say nothing ; but, as canters 
at Yoru, I will say everything expres- 
sive of my contempt of them. Iwasa 
witness of this dead canter’s progress 
through the greater part of his life, and 
I do not believe that so efficient an 
enemy of liberty and justice ever 
breathed in this world. Yorkshire, 
with its thirty-seven members, is, po- 
litically speaking, the most contempt- 
ible county in the kingdom. The 
towns, with the base town of Leeps at 
théir head, are, with the exception of 
Huu, great assemblages of cracked- 
skull canters, or of profound sighing 
hypocrites. Old sayings are seldom 
without some foundation, and those of 
the people in the South, with regard to 
Yorkshire, really appear to have been 
just. There are numerous excep- 
tions. God forbid that there should 
vot be; otherwise the whole county 
ought to be destroyed by fire and brim- 
stone. The great sin, however, of this 
big county, is the fondness of the people 
for cant and hypocrisy; and, accord- 
ingly, all gabbling impostors flock thi- 
ther from the South and from the North. 
A bawling scoundrel, who had been 
trying to pick the people’s pockets in 
the name of the “ Lord Jesus,” havin 
caught a rotten egg in his jaws, ins 
of the glass of gin that he was thirsting 
for, coming down from his tub, shaking 
his ears, shook some of the “ faithful 
by the hand, and asked them by what 
road and by what coach he could “ get 
i into Yorkshire.” Ah! ah! 
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And are there men calling themselves 
lords and gentlemen, who can stoop so 
low as to endeavour to obtain popularity 
by flattering the weaknesses of cracked- 
skull creatures like these? ‘* Lower 
orders,” indeed! Show me something 
lower than those who call themselves 
gentlemen, and who could condescend 
to do this. Brovenam was, indeed, in 
his natural place ; but, do | see there 
men who call themselves....... But 
I must not anticipate: it is best to lay 
the flogging on all at once; and they 
shall have it next week, 





IRELAND 


AND 
THE HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION. 

A rew days ago, I received a letter 
from Ireland, intimating to me, that if 
this work should be out of print, the 
writer, who is a bookseller, would deem 
it a favour conferred on himself and 
also on Ireland, if I would permit him 
to printa cheap edition; and he also 
wished to know at what price I would 
sell a hundred copies, if it were not out 
of print. With regard to the former, | 
will by no means consent to any person 
whatever printing a cheap ecition ora 
dear edition; and there is no pretence 
for it whatsoever; and as to its being a 
favour conferred upon Ireland, I know 
no particular favour that Ireland has 
conferred upon me, except that it pro- 
duced a pirate upon my Year's Resi- 
dence in America, which pirate | would 
have exposed and punished, if I had 
known of his villany thirteen years ago, 
instead of having heard of it only last 
year. Not only did he pirate upon me 
(I being in America, observe) ; not only 
did he pirate upon me as related to Ire- 
Jand ; but he actually shipped the fruits 
of his piracy to Liverroor, in order to 
undersell me here ; and he pretended to 
be a great patriot all the while. I must 
here do an act of justice to roaring 
Rusurox. The piratical books were 
shipped to him to be sold for the pirate. 
He had too much honesty and honour 
in him to do the unjust and dirty deed. 
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He left the books to be sold at a 
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custom-house . sale for the expenses 
of warehouse-room. A very worthy 
friend of his and mine bougi; 
them; mixed the sheets in such , 
away that they were of no use to, 
bookseller, and disposed of them x 
waste-paper. ‘This is the only favour] 
ever received from Ireland, except in 
the person of Mr. Wanker, who wa 
one of my bail when I came out of 
Neweare. Ireland having produced 
such a man as Mr. Wanker, make 
compensation for a hundred or two of 
villanous patriot-pirates. ‘The book has 
never been out of print ; it is in constant 
sale. The Irish may read it, if they 
like, or, if they like, they may let it 
alone; but, if they do read it, they 
shall purchase it of me. I have real 
of a fellow who was so very pious, 9 
wrapped up in the Scriptures, that he 
could not help stealing a Bible from s 
pew in achurch. I recommend to thee 
devoted Catholics, who so admire th 
“ ProresTanT RerorMarion,’ not 0 
think of imitating this godly Protestant; 
for, though I cannot send them after 
him to Borany Bay, I can gibbet them 
up in print, like pirates; and 1 ca, 
besides, treat them to a law-suit, the 
benefits of which they will feel to te 
last hour of their lives; and thes 
things I certainly will do, if they pe 
sume to pirate upon me. | am not ® 
be made to believe that [reland does™ 
contain some men just enough to gm 
me information, if such piracy -— 
take place ; and I request them toh 
the goodness to do it. 


wa 
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“These shufflers require sharp Jookiog 
after.” —O!d Play. 

“ To the Editor of the Liverpool ro 

“Sir,—I understand that at ! 


“evening orgies, a certain sq 
** small politicians, most exactly ont 
 hended within the two terms !Whty# 
 Liberals—|! understand that 4m 
“pack of this description wus 
‘* evening lately, employing se ~ 
“in their sapient way, ~ ; - 

“‘ and-water, canvassing a ito 


“ which some of us have 
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‘duty to make on the recent con- 
‘version of certain ci-devant patriots 
‘of our acquaintance into devourers of 
‘taxes. These worthies urge, as I 
‘Jearn—and one of them whom I fell 
‘in with, but not at the gin-shop, 
‘ urged the same—they urge, that there 
. must be such appointments as Chair- 

‘men of Boards of those very pleasant 

‘things stamp and assessed taxes, and 
: ‘moonshine commissioners, commis- 
: ‘sioned as a pretext for having a share 
! ‘of taxes. And, further, they urge 
} ‘that Land that outrageous friend of 





! mine, whose frightful name must 
: ‘not be mentioned, but who, in his 
. ‘ Register, has been, in his own pe- 
: culrarly gentle manner, tickling the 
| pretenders — this squad of Whig- 
) liberals urge, just and candid creatures 
. ‘as they are, that we should neither of 
) us suffer a jot of taxes to go a-begging 
} for want of a customer. . 
. “Now, Mr. Editor, this is just the 
) measure of the men. Never did the 
} old saying of ‘ measure a peck out of 
their own sack’ apply so well as it 
(oes to this case. Be they bawlers 
; for republicanism—be they declaimers 
ever so noisy on the sufferings of. the 
poor, through the pressure of the 
taxes,—be they what you will, I have 
always found that your Whig-liberal 
would cease his clamours, and rest 
from his melting harangues, did but 
the slightest shadow of a title,—did 
| there appear the merest possibility of 
: the most paltry thing in that way 
making its approach in his direction, 
ereould he gain but a glimpse of a 
Prospect of his own deserving lips 
being feasted with the pleasures, and 
his body with the ease, which are to 
be found in the receipt of a share of 
taxes, 
“As to the necessity there exists for 
our having chairmen of stamp and 
assessed taxes, and humbug commis- 
‘loners, I answer, as 1 answered the 
individual Whig before alluded to, 
that, ‘certainly, whilst robberies are 
, ommitted, there must be robbers ; 
‘bat this would be no justification, 
. Frank, for you and I taking to the 
Profession,” 
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* And, with regard to what would 
‘* be my conduct, had I the opportunity 
“ of regaling on a lot of taxes—if it 
* will be a consolation to these liberals, 
“whilst sympathizing with their lace- 
“rated friends and cronies; be it as 
‘“‘ they suppose: let it be that 1 would 
“ grasp on the first opportunity. And 
“ let them look sharply after me, if they 
“ think it worth the while, and, if they 
“* catch me at the pillage, let them not 
‘* spare me. Nay, let them lay on now, 
‘in anticipation if they like; for I have 
‘‘not the vanity to hope that I shall 
“ever have an opportunity of giving 
“them a more substantial occasion. 
‘« But there is my friend, not aforesaid, 
“but before-alluded to. Have they 
“caught him? And has not he had 
“ opportunities ? What, the devil! For- 
“ give me, Mr. Editor, but it would 
“move a saint to swear ; what, I say, 
*€ Brougham, and Denman, and Macau- 
“Jay, and Poulett Thomson, and Spring 
“Rice, and shoals of other shuffling 
“and shallow things, not to mention 
“ my own worthy old reforming coad- 
‘‘jutors, who have just taken the bait, 
“and are suffering under the lash; 
‘“‘ what, I say, whole shoals of creatures 
“ of thiedescription be admitted to share 
“in the pillage, in order to enlist their 
“* stupendous powers in support of the 
“thing, and my friend,:and Mr. Cob- 
** bett, for I must grace your columns 
“with his name, and this man, their 
“ mighty terror, never be tempted, ne- 
“ ver have an opportunity, were he in- 
‘€ clined, of disgracing himself, of lend- 
‘ing his aid, and of receiving, as his 
‘¢ reward, a share of the booty ! 

* Yours, &c. 
“ THOMAS SMITH. 


“© Gloucester-place, Sept. 23, 1853.” 





“ HEADEKASHON.” ,. 


A Distaessev Scnotar.—On Saturday 
last, Peter Moore, a poor scholar from Ireland, 
was brought before the Lord Mayor, at the 
Mansion House, London, having been found 
on the preceding night without a coat, and 
with scarcely a shirt to his hack. The 
who caught him in this uofledged condition 
heard him address some gentlemen who passed 
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in a language different from that which is 
generally intelligible to the ese oh ond sup- 
posed that it was “* begging Latin.” The gen- 
_wemen, however, either did not understand 
the language, or disliked the theme, for they 
ave him nothing; and as the poor fellow 
ooked as if his stomach was empty, the 
ice took him to the Compter. 

The Lord Mayor—I am very sorry to see a 
man of education in such a condition. What 
on earth can have reduced you to this state ? 

Moore—Poverty, my Lord, poverty, that 
erimen vastum et informe—that terrific offence 
has converted my fair garment into about as 
much rags as would mop a staircase. 1 am 

or and without friends. 

The Lord Mayor—It is odd that a scholar 
should be totally destitute. Have you no re- 
lations that might assist you ? 

Moore—Nobody, but my own good spirits 
to feed aud clothe me. My relations clapped 
a 5/. note in my pocket five years ago, after 
having stowed me up to the throat with Latin 
and Greek and Italian ; but I find that a little 
bread would be sometimes as agreeable. 
(Laughter). 

The Lord Mayor—What use have you been 
making of your knowledge of the classics ? 

Moore—I have been a schoolmaster. 

The Lord Mayor—A very good occupation 
to a man who takes care of himself; but you 
must have been very improvident. 

Moore—I argued some and | slashed others 
into the classics for 201. a year. Why, the 
pain I got in the shoulder from one of my ways 
of instructing was worth double the money. 
Well, 1 had to eat, drink, sleep, and clean 
myself for that modicum, besides being 
laughed at by the boys, and spit at through 
quills and popguns, Now, I'd be glad to 
know what an Irishman could save out of 
that? 1 don’t know what a Scotchman might 
“ane in which the Lord Mayor 

ined). 


The Lord Mayor—But what have you done 
with your coat, waistcoat, and hat? 
Moore—I clothed my stomach with them 
by the assistance of the magic of a pawn- 
broker’s shop; and I made an experi- 
ment upon my vitals for three days, aud | 
dare say I could have got into the knack of 
starving, like many others io this country, if 
I hadn't by ill luck passed by the beef shop in 
the Old Bailey. 1 was hit right on the nose— 
J almost fainted ; and on recovering, I found 
myself coming out of my “ uncle’s,” in my 
shirt, with four and fivepence in one hand, 
and a duplicate in the other. (Laughter). 
The Lord Mayor—And you have been beg- 
ing since ? 
oore—If I have, your officer is 
erson who understood me ; 
fol sead to Tannen 
as w not, say, 
Detter answered in Oxford or Cambridge. 
The matter was quite obsolete, and 
passed the idle wind. 


The Lord Mayor—I'll give you a coat and 


the only | 
but I don’t won- 
The questions } 
have been a x 
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a waistcoat, a shirt, and a pair of 
a few shillings. 

Moore—Do tibi gratias, Domine, | gp. 
cerely thank your Lordship, Believe my «. 
perienced lips and stomach, that poverty ist 
bitter pill. 

The poor fellow was once more taken unde 
the kind protection of Mr. Teague, who bad 
instructions to give him another jorwn¢d 
soup and cabbage, and to enable him, bys 
decent covering, to recommence his old trad 
of “pouring the free instruction o'er the 
miod.” 
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(From the Birmingham Journal of th 


12. October, 1833.) 


THE “ POUND STERLING,” OR CUR 
RENT LEGAL INSTRUMENT IN 
WHICH MONIED OBLIGATION 
ARE CONTRACTED. 

(From the Farmer's Journal of Nov. 16, \@2) 


Mr. Epitor,—A table showing the valued 
the ** pound sterling’’ during the war, as com 
pared with its present value: and thereby & 
hibiting the degree in which the national 
debt, and all taxes, rents, tithes, and debs af 
all kinds, have been raised in value and it 
creased in burden, by the act of coufiscalnt 
commonly called Mr. Peel's Bill. — 

er De 


‘Q 
Price of the Winchester bushel of 
Wheat, on the average of 9.3 years, 
ending with the year 1793, as given 
in the Lords’ Corn Report of 1814, 
A udix No. 12......00.. oe cee 
Value of the ** pound sterling”’ duriog 
the above period in heavy Mint shil- 
lingS.. .2eececeeccoees 
Price of the Winchester bushel of 
Wheat on the average of five years, 
ending with the year 1813, as. ewe 
a the Bank Reports, Solan . , 
Value of the : und sterling,” during 
the last five year's of the war, as com 
pared with wheat, the first necessary 
of life, and the most importa ' 
article uf trade coseccssceseress:® , 
The “ pound sterling” being apne 
the latter period, only the same ye 
wheat as 7s. 7d. was worth during 


P 4 hel 
resent price of the Winchester bus 

of Wheat as per the last average “ ( 
turns of the whole kingdom ---*-;, 
Present value porte pouad sterling 


as ecceeees** 
The “ pound 
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and in real burdea, upon the country and 
viduals, as far as concerns the important 
le of wheat, from 7s, 7d. to 22s, 5i. in 
‘pound sterling ” of obligations existing 

ec end of the war. This is an absolute net 
t, as pear as can be calculated, of just 200 
cent, upon their gross capital, into the 
ets of all fundowners, placemen, mortga- 
, lessors, and creditors of all kinds, who 
en to possess good security for their re- 
tiveclaims. Every one of these persons 
, during the last five years of the war, was 
iving from his debtor wheat equal in value 
)s. sterling of the money in use during the 
, is now receiving wheat equalin value to 
terling of the money of the war, which, as 
s concerns this leading article of Eoglish 
mption, is exactly the same thing to him, 
the same burden to the country, as giving 
in money 3004. sterling for every 1002. 
ing which he was in the habit of receiving 
ngthe war. Taking wheat as our guide 
dgiug of the value of money, this is really 
egree in which all public and private debts, 
ations, and contracts, have been raised in 
by Mr. Peel’s bill. And it is certainly 
reasonable, in judging of the value of 
y, to take as our guide an article like 
t, which is raised aud sold by one half of 
ommunity, and bought by the whole, than 
ke an isolated and obscure article like 
which during the war, after the Bank 
nection Act of 1797, was not produced, or 
or bought, or dealt in, or exchanged, or 
etteuded to, by perhaps one millionth 
ofthe community. It is in this degree 
the value of money has been raised by 
Peel's bill, and not to the extent of only 4 
per cent., as was studiously and officially 
ned whilst that fatal measure was in pro- 
Every man who owed seven shillings 
even-pence during the war, is now com- 
to repay one pound two shillings and 
ence: and every man who owed 1007. 
s, 15 Low compelled to repay 3004/. 
og: And can we wonder at the bank- 
y and ruin which attend all tenants, all 
»whers, and all persons who are bound by 
kind of monied obligations ? Can we 
er that the revenue should be bolstered 
uder the lavish destruction of capital 
's goog on? All fundowners, lessors, 
“gees, placemen, pensioners, and an- 
's,ofa hundred kinds, are at t 
‘ng in real value 300/., where t are 

to only 1004; and findiog thus their 
"ly trebled out of the capital of the active 
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5d., the whole country would have cried out 
against such outrageous injustice. It remains 
to be seen whether it is possible for sucha 
mighty measure to be completed in a quiet and 
secret way. 

Ifthe numerous individuals in all*parts of 
the country, who are now clamouring about the 
Insolvent Act, would turn a little of their at- 
tention to the General Confiscation Act, they 
would stand some chance of escaping from 
the numerous losses which, no doubt, must 
now attend their respective occupations. But, 
unless thev choose to do this, the best thing 
they can do is “ to call in their accommoda- 
tions,”’ aud retire from trade sltogether as fast 
as they can; for they may be assured, that all 
the laws in the world will never have the effect 
of compelling or enabling their ‘‘ fraudulent 
debtors” to repay them value equal to 300%, 
sterling, where they in reality owe them value 
equal to only 100/. sterling. 

If the value of the ** pound sterling” during 
the war is estimated by a general average of 
the prices of all the articles which men buy 
and sell, produce, consume, or exchange, it is 

robable that it would not be found quite so 
ow as7s.7d. But, if we take the average 
prices of all commodities, instead of wheat 
only ; and also if we take the ten years ending 
the war as our guide, instead of the five years, 
we shall certainly find that, even then, the real 
value of the “ pound sterling” in use during 
the water was not more than 10s. of our pre- 
sent money. Every debtor inthe kingdom is, 
therefore, beyond a doubt, now repaying his 
creditors after the rate of 20s. where be in 
reality owes only 10s. But although all cre- 
ditors are now thus plundering all debtors, yet 
the creditors do not, in all cases, pocket the 
whole advantage of their plunder; but on the 
contrary, are very many of them in the pro- 
cess of being ruined in their turn, by the 
pressure of their own creditors upon them. 
The landowners, for instance, are first com- 
pelled to destroy their tenants, and are” then 
destroyed themselves, by persons having 
claims upon them of a hundred kinds, to the 
amount of, perhaps, one halfor one quarter 
of their property. Itis of littl consequence 
whether it isa half or a quarter, for either fs 
sure to take the whole. In short, the only 
persons whocan be permanently benefited by 
the gigantic plunder which is going on, are a 
very few lucky or cunning individuals who 
happen to possess credits without any debits, 
and who happen also to hold good secerily for 
their credits, which is rather rare in 
days. And even these lucky or cunning indi- 
do not yet pocket whole plunder, 
for their tradesmen, servants, and dependants, 
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profits of the fundowner to be more than 300;things into consideration, it Certainly dogg 
r cent. upon his capital! that is to say, that/require no common proportion of Chris. 
e is now absolutely receiving value equal to|tian charity to have no suspicion thy 
four times the value that he is entitled to, al- improper motives have been at work, 
though for the present, for the reasons above- | When the fundowners reduced the property 
mentioned, he has not in possession the full} uf the farmers, from the scale of 14s, 44 
enjoyment of the whole, e upon which all their legal obligations wer 
A table showing the profit which has been | grounded, down to 4s. 9d., which is now all 
made by loans to Governmecst, advanced in| that the farmers receive ; if the fundowner 
depreciated curreacy under the war prices of had reduced their own property in the same 
property and labour, and now made repayable | degree, at the same time: and if they had 
in undepreciated currency, under tie low | also reduced by law, the monied rents, tithes, 
prices which the attempt to restore the ancient | and taxes, which the farmers pay, in the same 
measure of prices necessarlly occasions. degree, at the same time, there could in this 
Per Bushel. | case have been no suspicious motives attached 
£. & 4! to their conduct. But when we see that iliey 
have neglected, or rather studiously avoided, 
every measure of this kind, and that they have 
‘absolutely quadrupled their own property, if 
measured in wheat, and doubled it if measured 
in all other things, at the expense of the useful 
and active classes of the community, we may, 
under theSe circumstances, perhaps, be jus 
tified io suspecting that, in their anxiety 
take care of themselves, they may possibly 
have forgotten to think of others, The fuot 
owner advauced 571. in the money of the wat, 
which to a certainty was not worth more thas 
261. 10s. of the money which existed belo 
the war, and he is now receiving back 824 
ihe money which existed before the war, ft 
every 28/, 10s. of that mouey which he te 
advanced, The sum of 23]. 10s. o/ our preset 
er bea jm money, for every 100/. Consols, is all that ti 
Present price of the Winchester \fundowner is justly entitled to; and, uniew 
hushel of wheat, as per the last he pockets his plunder pretty quickly, it th 
week's average of the whole in all probability, as much as hie will a 
kingdom ...--+.eeecessseeseeee 0 49 ly be suffered to receive. He has ve 
Preseut price of the 3 per cent. Con- 82} or | little sympathy for others ; it is proba - ule 
sols, as per Wettenhall’s stuck list 62 7 G|iu @ little time others will have ont id 
Three buudred aud forty-seven bushels of |Sympathy for him, With Jewish sige So 
wheat, at 4s. 9d. per bushel, produces 82/, 7s, | Jewish hypocrisy, with Jewish cruelty, be 
Gd., or 823, the present price of 100/. 3 per| "OW meting out a Jewish justice 
cent, Cunsols. country. Let the very same ?-— 
It is thus a positive fact, that the fundowner| measured back to himself, and he - 
who lent the value of eighty bushels of wheat | permitted to receive only 244. 10s. ster * 
to Government in 1413, is now in 1622 literally | our present Money, where he now rece" 
repaid the value of three hundred and furty- | sterling of our present mouvey ; a is 
seven bushels of wheat, or more than four| 284 10s. he will be compeiled to disc r- 
times the value in wheat that he is really en- | full, without any diminution, all - 
titled to. Thus the riches of the public ere- | engagements, all the debts, and alithe 
ditor are quadrupled on the one hand, whilst | 20d multitudinous contracts aud 
public and private burdens are quadrupled on| Which a highly artificial state of ihe is 008 
the other! volves. This is the hard lot which 
In carrying the present system into effect, it| imposing upon the unhappy tenant 
is hard to suspect that the interested parties|!avdowners of England 
have in reality intended so much mischief aud 
‘injustice. It is but charitable to suppose that 
the whole has been done in error. But really 
when we see that the system bas pumped 
wealth, as it were, into the pockets of the 
fundowsers on both sides, that it has raised 
the selling price of their capital from 57} to 
82, and at the same time has given them the 
&2 in metallic ‘* pounds — 20s. 
each, ia repayment of the 57/. advanced in 
** pounds sterling,” only 10s. in 
ous present money; when we take these 
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Price of the Winchester bushel of 
wheat,on the average of five years 
ending with 1813, as given in the 
Bank Reports. Appendix No 39., 014 4 

Price of the 3 per cent. Consuls in 
1810, as given in Wetteohall’s 57} or 
Beck Bist os Seis ccccee 57 7 6 
Eighty bushels of wheat at l4s. 4d. per 

bushel, makes 57/. 7s, 6d., or 573, the then 

price of 1001. Cousols. 

In 1813 it thus required the value of on!y 
80 bushels of wheat to obtain acredit upon the 
Goverument of 1004.3 per ceut Conso!s ; and 
the value of 80 bushels of wheat being all the 
consideration given, is evidently all that ought 
now to be repaid. But observe what is the 
fact:— 
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rd upon the fundowners. It is, perhaps, 
t right to acknowledge that, speaking of 
em asa body, the measure in question was 
po respect of their doing or contriving. It 
s entirely the measure of the great landed 
terest of both parties, who adopted it of 
ir own free will, without being at all soli- 
ed thereto by the country, or by any part 
the country. The great landowners have 
r had the ‘government of things in their 
» hands; but this, their last favourite mea- 
re, if persevered iv, will terminate Shortly, 
t merely intaking the government of things 
t of their hands, but also in stripping them 
It 
ji, in fact, strip them as naked asit is now 
ipping their tenants. 
have stated that, in giving the fundowner 
_l0s. of our present money, where he now 
eves $21. of our present money, he would 
vive the very same justice as he is now 
asuring out to the tenantry and landowners 
the country. But the real trath is, that if 
jal justice is to be done.to all, parties, the 
yinent of 28/. 10s. for every 1002 consols, is 
re than he is entitled to receive; fur it 
ld still leave him in a better situation 


ers, aa body, tay béeraa 
tively cep 
5, becaut@ th funds~ Ss, 


¢,aspec'es of money, and it is not often 
i men owe movey upon money. The fund- 
bers would therefore, in general, get the 
le of the 28/. 10s. into their own pockets ; 
since this 2#/7. 10s. would contain the 
he value, and command the same quantity 
the necessaries and comforts of life, as 
r57l. commacded during the war, their 
avon wouldin reality be exactly the same; 
atleast, it would be so as soon as ever 
r servants and trades. people were brought 
n to the metallic level. 
ut very different from this is the situation 
He landowners and farmers, who, it is well 
Wo, are generally and necessarily encum- 
d with monied obligations of a hundred 
*» These obligations remaining to be 
barged in full, without apy diminution at 
aunot fail, ia most cases, to takeaway the 
¢ of the 287. 10s. from the farmers and 
owbers, and certaialy, in nine cases out 
", they will ultimately take away at least 
half of the 284 10s., avd leave to, the 
“rs and, the Jandowners.only about 
5s. upon an average, for ev: oar. ich 
en during thewar; aud is 
great , 
aS these classes of 
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dustry as well as of his capital. He would not 
be compelled to labour for year after year, 
and to see the fruits of his labour continually 
passing from his hands. ‘* The hope of re- 
ward,’ it is said, “‘sweetens labour.” But 
what hope can now console the labours of the 
farmer, who has been lured apd deluded from 
year to year, until his capital and credit are 
well nigh exhausted; and now, threatened by 
his creditors on the one hand, and by his land- 
lord on the other, is urged on by inevitablé 
ruin behind, to inevitable ruin before ? 

How many thousands of industrious and 
intelligent farmers are now to be found in 
England, who would cheerfully give up the 
fruits of seven years’ industry snd care, aud 
would gladly be permitted to retire from ap- 
proaching ruin, with 144. 5s. in their pockets 
for every 571. which they possessed seven years 
ago! I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
THOMAS ATTWOOD, 





Mr. O'CONNELL’S SECOND LETTER. 
(From the Pilot.) 


the blow ?” 
Darrynane Abbey, Oct.8, 1833. 

Lord Anglesea is gone—blessed be 
God. One page more is turned over 
in the sad story of Ireland. One proud 
satrap more has fretted his hour on the 
stage of Ireland's disgrace and degrada- 
tion. For what wants our nation these 
puny minions of a power that springs 
not from ourselves, nor is directed for 
our advantage—the only object being 
to ascertain how far this lovely and fer- 
tile island can be made subservient to 
the wealth, the power, and the pride of 
the rulers of Great Britain. 

Lord Anglesea is gone; and never 
had man a more noble opportunit 
to show the superior mind, the hig 
generosity of spirit, the protecting 

wer—that combination of authority 
with virtue—which would have raised 
him beyond the common lot of hu- 
manity, whilst it cheered and vivified 
every thing within its enlivening in- 
fluence. Lord Anglesea is gone! after 
having thrown away all his splendid 
¢ , and of 
gle covered not me 


» He is gone, 
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people—nay, the jeer and jest of all who 
think or talk of his miserable adminis- 
tration ; or if the laughter ceases, it is 
only because the horrible overcomes 
the ridiculous, and that the scent of 
blood stifles every emotion of merri- 
ment. 

There was more blood shed in Ire- 
Jand — there was more human blood 
shed in Ireland during the two years 
and a half of the Anglesea-Stanley ad- 
ministration, than during any other ten 
years of our wretched history. Take out 
the year of actual open rebellion, and 
you will find that more human blood 
lay on the face of the earth in Ireland 
during his short government, than during 
the government of any three other lieu- 
tenants. Does that blood cry to heaven 
for vengeance, or shall the earth cover 
it for ever ? 

What a strange, and silly, and way- 
ward career has been his! Look back 
at its commencement—how much of 
good was anticipated from his supposed 
regard to Ireland—how soon, how sadly, 
how completely was every anticipation 


rendered vain—his appointment of Joy 
to be Chief Baron, was anything ever 
so foolish! One Chief Baron was su- 
perannuated ! Well, Anglesea seeks the 
foremost rank of the enemy to find out 
nearly, if not altogether, as old a man 


to fill the place. Why? for what? on 
what account ? for what reason ? Simply 
because he was an enemy--an old enemy. 
Could he not, at least, have found some 
man of Whig, or, at least, of moderate 
principles? Easily. Why preferred he 
the high and bitter Orange ?—Because 
he was an enemy. QO! sapient Anglesea! 
Then he makes a Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas!!! But of this melan- 
choly instance of the party-fatuity of 
Anglesea, it is not necessary to speak. 
He who runs reads its strange folly. If 
he were to make a tenth-rate man a 
Chief Justice, why not at least, select a 
friendly struggler at the bar? The 
answer is obvious—because, if that 
were done, it would have been a proof 
of common sense, and of a consistenc 
far below the high vagaries of the self- 
sufficient Anglesea. 

And then to select, of all the bar, 


Seconp Lerrer. 


Blackburne to be his Attorney-Geng 
ral!!! Look at the present state Of the 
bar patronage. 

But no, my present object is not 
write a history of Lord Anglesea’s ly 
crous, yet ensanguined career, | 
to return to the subject of these letter 
—one reflection more only on his 
ministration. It has often struck m 
that the excess of unpopularity whig 
has followed Lord Anglesea’s condag 
was not so much produced by his tithy 
campaigns, his arming the yeomanry,@ 
his fostering his and the people's er 
mies, as by his fatal and most undiga 
fied affection for the chicanery of liti 
tion, There was something so unchi 
valrous in his love of indictments—ti 
ardent affections for criminal inform 
tions—his overweening and gloatig 
delight at prosecutions, that he becam 
infinitely more distasteful for these f 
pensities than he could have been r 
dered by the most direct and oppress 
cruelties, had he been guilty of the 
The prosecuting Lord Lieutenant ® 
be ever odious. 

Lord Angelsea was the greatest} 
secutor that ever camc to Ireland,# 
the most disliked as a governor off 
man that within my recollection rm 
this unhappy land. There is sometbil 
so low—there is something so mea 
mere prosecuting—there is somel 
so foreign from the nobler emotion 
our nature — something so congt 
with the baser passions of our 0s 
in the chicanery of prosecution, that 
all bad governments, a prosecuting 5 
vernment must of necessity be thet 
execrated. 

We shall see what course his‘ 
cessor will steer. Are the insiruil 
who deformed! and disgraced the 
government to be still confided 1 
used by the present? We shall = 
expect not much from what has , 
happened: but we shall see. 
meantime, hereditary bondsme?’ ” 
fide in yourselves. Be up and‘ 
Begin the war of tithe petitions: 
for the war of repeal petitions - lite 

I love the apparent tranquil 
calm of the moment. Anidle 0° 





or any stranger, would suppo* " 
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e question was postponed, aad the 
al question extinguished. How 
e do they know of Ireland! The 
se of recent wrongs creates a calm 
ich is any thing but symptomatic of 
ivion. But I must return to the 
bject of my address to you, my con- 
vents. 
am upon my trial before you. I in- 
every one of you—lI invite my ene- 
s—| invite the enemies of Ireland 
invite the friends of Ireland, to in- 
tigate my parliamentary conduct 
h the most scrutinizing eye. I vo- 
tarily place myself at the bar of my 
ntry, and challenge investigation. 
have already specified my parlia- 
tary conduct, and I will say my 
liamentary services, on the topics 
nected with the *soap trade, the 
her trade, the distilleries of Ireland, 
the subletting act, the vestry acts, 
last, but not least, with tithes. 
hese were all subjects immediately 
exclusively connected with Ireland. 
ere were many, very many, others of 
milar character. There was, ina 
ner session, the attempt, which I 
ated, to bring in a ™ mortmain” 
into Ireland; there were the abuses 
orporations ; the grand-jury laws ; 
special-jury laws ; the poor-laws ; 
] was, besides, the violation of con- 
tional principle in the change of 
hue Bill ; and, before all, and beyond 
in point of frightful and portentous 
puitude, the Coercion Bill. 
before I enter upon these subjects, I 
id, however, respectfully submit my 
duct to my constituents on other 
ures of great importance ; such as, 
East India Bill and the Anti- 
ery Bill. There was, besides, my 
le with the feporters; a battle of 
ch I acknowledge I am not a little 
ud. Tam, I believe, the only man 
arliament who would have dared to 
the miscreant and mischievous 
er of the reporting press. Iam, it is 
0, the only person who ever suc- 
ed against that power. 
wedge should be the objects of 
: to present to j 
conduct a the East India 


Anti-Slavery Bill, and on my attack 
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on, and victory over, the present very 
inferior race of persons engaged in Par- 
liamentary reporting. 1 begin with 


THE EAST INDIA BILL, 


It may appear surprising how little of 
attention this important measure pro- 
duced even in England. The destinies 
of more than one hundred millions of 
human beings were involved init. It 
is ‘impossible to exaggerate its magni- 
tude. We legislated for the peace, 
prosperity, and happiness of one hun- 
dred millions of human beings, and yet 
the bill attracted but a small share of 
public notice, 

Much of this inattention was occa- 
sioned by the ignorance, or gross mis- 
conduct, or both, of the reporters. The 
debates on the East India Bill were all 
but suppressed. A miserable inaccurate 
outline of these debates was all that 
was given to the public. Discussions 
of the utmost interest to the people of 
India were thus, as it were, concealed 
from view. The professions of the 
Ministry, that their first and “greatest 
object was to prepare the inhabitants of 
India for self-government, would have 
done honour to those who uttered such 
sentiments, and would have been more 
than consolatory to the Tory-oppressed 
population of the vast regions under the 
British sway. Words, in such a case, 
are things. They operate to give a new 
station in the social state to those of 
whom they are uttered. But, alas! the 
wretched reporters took effectual care 
to prevent the advantages of the publi- 
cation of such words. 

The situation of the native inhabit- 
ants of India is deplorable, and yet it 
has been much improved by the con- 

uest or acquisitions of the British. 

e new India Bill does not go to the 
root of the evil. It does little, indeed, 
to ameliorate the state of the natives. 
If that state were understood in Eng- 
land, it would excite much sympathy, 
and probably produce some redress. 

But the limits of a letter are insuffi- 
cient to explain the vicious and atro- 

ous conduct of the East India Com- 


pany towards the natives—the pers. 


desolating effects of what 
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‘‘ the land revenue.” It is a system of 
monstrous and perfect oppression—it 
combines all the evils of the five mis- 
chiefs. First, a total uncertainty and 
precariousness in the tenure and occu- 
pation of the land by the inhabitants 
generally. Secondly, rack-rents assessed 
With some of the forms, but without 
any of the guarantees, which justice 
requires, Thirdly, absenteeism of the 
real landlords, and absenteeism in its 
worst form. Fourthly, these rents col- 
lected by the worst possible species of 
agents—persons who have not any in- 
terest whatsoever in the prosperity of 
the natives, and whose interest it is to 
extort or collect from the occupiers of 
the lands the largest possible sums of 
money in the shortest possible time: 
these persons are called collectors of 
the land revenue. And, fifthly, the 
most defective and multifarious scheme 
or plan, or rather hotch-potch, of ad- 
ministration of law. 

Only conceive for one moment all the 
oppressions of Ireland multiplied by 
themselves, and then the total inflicted 
on countless regions. You have thus 
some idea of the sufferings and degrada- 
tions of the people of India; and what 
is the excuse for the commission of this 
Oulrazeous tyranny? Only this—the 
precedents set us by the Mahometan 
powers who conquered a very large 
portion of India. By the Moslem system 
of rule, the natives of countries con- 
quered by them were bound to embrace 
the religign of the conquerors, or to 
submit to extermination, unless they 
purchased existence by the payment of 
one-half the gross produce of their 
lands, besides other tributes. We have 
inherited the dominions of the Mussul- 
mans—we insist on the right to half 
produce. Thus our land revenue ought, 
by the very terms of its payment, to vary 
from year to year, as the amount of the 
crop necessarily varies with the differ- 
ence of seasons and other circumstances. 
Who is it that does not perceive what 
an abundant source of exaction and op- 
pression is thusopened for the practi- 
cally irresponsible collectors of such a 
revenue? ae 

Even when a more permanent settle- 
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ment has taken place, as in the districts 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, the cop 
dition of the peasantry is little, if at all, 
alleviated ; and nothing can demand 
more of vigilant compassion than the 
deplorable state of all the cultivators of 
the land in a population of about on 
hundred millions of souls, 

There is another strange coincidence 
between the history of India and the sa 
story of Ireland. The subjugation of the 
former was ouly the enactment ona 
broader scale of the system of rapacity 
and deception by which the latter was 
subjugated... The support given by the 
English to the weaker O'Donnell in 
order to. put down his more formidable 
competitor,O’ Neill, has been one thow 
sand times imitated in India. The East 
India Company, in all disputes between 
the native powers, took part uniformly 
with the weaker party, and generally 
with the worst title; and when thei 
powerful aid placed on the throne the 
once weaker, competitor, they soo 
taught him that. he reigned not for hia 
self but for. his allies, and made lim feel 
the full effects of British venality asl 
British treachery. 

There is another point in whicht 
more faint resemblance to Ireland ap 
pears in the Indian story—! allude @ 
the state. of Catholicity in our India 
possessions. ..The number of unalirt 
Catholics.is,comparatively great. Its 
calculated as certainly exceeding ™ 
million of souls. If, indeed, any ater 
tion had been paid by the British to the 
extension of Catholicity in India, ts 
probable that great progress would have 
been already made in the conversio 
the great body of the natives. But! 
English preferred that the natives she 
continue in the filthy and horrible # 
perstitions of Geutooism to thei 
coming Catholics. This is the & 
impulse unhappily of Protestantis% 
cafwiritite ‘aid! to hate what they ‘ 
Popery, “and to attribute to Catt” 
the horrible imaginings of their cnet 
instead of giving them credit for’ 
tenets we really profess, and ¢ 
act towards Catholicity as if 
was what its calumhiators 

There is a curious ill 
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»testant propensity to act with abhor- 
ce of Catholicity, to be found in the 
ory of the Dutch in Ceylon. ‘They 


| e Dutch), when they beceme masters 
he sea-coasts of Ceylon, found with- 
f heir territories about half a million 
‘ ative Christians, all, of course, Ca- 


lics, who had been converted prin- 





e ally by the Jesuits, the companions 
d ) successors of the great’St. Francis 
¢ vier; but instead of  eneouraging 
a Meer, they commenced a most eruel and 
y eleuting persecution of all the Cey- 
AS ese Christians who refused to embrace 
ie inism. They invented or adopted 
in of the Irish penal code, by rendering 
le ipossible for Catholie children to in- 
ny tany of the property of their Catho- 
st parents, besides using’ more direct 
en eand personal punishments for pro- 
ily ng Catholicity, but’ without’ being 
lly to extirpate that religion. © They 
eit efore resorted to another anid’ stiil 
he e atrocious proceeding. 

a he species of Gentooism professed 
ns he native Ceylonese, was the religion 
feel buddha, an obseene and horrid reli-' 
and 1, Which had organized itself into a 


t resemblance of the Christian hie- 


he hy. In fact, that religion could not 
ap ist for any length of time without 


egular gradation of orders of their 
Sthood. Such, however, was the 
ess of the Jesuits and other Catho- 
hissionaries, that the hierarchy of 
Buddhists in Ceylon was broken up, 
the religion itself was nearly extin- 
hed at the period of the Dutch con- 
'. What did the Duteh do ? When 
found that they conld not put 
n Catholicity otherwise, they’ ac- 
y entered into an arrangement with 
King of Candy, who reigned in the 
lor of the island, and Jent him a 
te, and fitted out for him an em- 
’, Which they conveyed to the Isle 
ava for a fresh college of Buddhist 
‘ss They brought these priests 
‘o Ceylon, and thus actually re- 
lished the Buddhist hierarchy, to 
rye the natives from Catholicity! 
PS nothing in the history of man 
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of any such persecution, but they have 
been shamefully neglected—even the bill 
of the present session, which provided 
three bishops and a regular establish- 
ment of subordinate ecclesiastics for 
some twenty or thirty thousand British 
Protestanis, did nothing for the native 
Catholics. These Catholics are lan- 
guishing for want of an educated priest- 
hood, and also of schools and churches. 
Yet they have been unnoticed by the 
recent bill. 

It is right I should inform my consti- 
tuents that I discovered this gross neg- 
lect, and complained of it in the House 
and out of the House. I succeeded thus 
far that Ll gota pledge from the Indian 
department of the Government that 
every possible attention should in future 
be paid to our Catholic fellow-subjects 
in the East Indies, and that the first 
practical opportunity should be seized 
upon to give them protection and some 
support. I do not intend that this 
pledge should remain unredeemed ; at 
least, I hope it will not be my fault if it 
be unredeemed. Indeed, I saw and heard 
enough to make me hope that the Indian 
Catholics will obtain solid and sub- 
stantial relief. 

The present plan of Indian govern- 
ment isa strange anomaly. It allows 
the East India Company of merchants 
to subsist, but it takes away from them 
all commercial pursuits—it leaves them 
the power of electing directors, and per- 
mits these directors to exercise a consi- 
derable degree of Indian patronage, but 
it absorbs all the real powers of Go- 
vernment in the Board of Controul, 
tliat is, in other words, io the minister 
of the day. It thus most enormously 
incPeases ministerial power and in- 
fluence. 

Again, the bargain made with the 
East India Company was highly unfa- 
vourable to the British nation. It has 
probably added thirty-six millions to 
the debt commonly, but erroneously, 
called the national debt, because, taking 
into consideration the great probability, 
nay, the certainty of the recurrence of 
war in India, there are no resources 





* more revolting, 


ndian Catholics in the British 









in such a contingency, to de- 


inions have no complaint to make} fray the debt which the Government has 
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at present guaranteed to the creditors 
of the East [India Company. 

Again, the Government plan is most 
absurdly unfavourable to the public in 
the length of the term of future exist- 
ence which it has insured to the thing 
called the East India Company. 

I cannot travel with my constituents 
through the details of these measures ; 
but my votes are upon record. I sup- 
ported the Government plan, wherever 
I found it tending to promote the two 
great objects I hadin view. ‘These two 
great objects were—First, the diffusion 
of Christianity ; and, secondly, the esta- 
blishment of a solid basis for the future 
liberty and independence of the inhabit- 
ants of India. 

Having these two objects in view, my 
votes will, I trust, be found consistent 
with the principles of the party to which 
I am proud to belong—the avowed and 
sincere radicals of the British Empire. 

Whatever in the East India Bill 
tended to the emancipation of the In- 
dian people from mental and political 
despotism, had my support. I felt the 
awful duty imposed upon me, and ho- 
nestly endeavoured to do the best I 
could for the natives and inhabitants of 
our East Indian dominions. Would to 
God that my capacity to be useful had 
been equal to my inclination and wishes. 

The great defects in the East India 
Bill is, that it has done nothing directly, 
and but very little by indirect opera- 
tion, to remedy the evils of uncertain 
tenures, rack-rents, absenteeism, or ex- 
acting and oppressive agency. In short, 
the interests, the comfort, or the pros- 
perity of the people of India have been 
but little consulted ; and yet, with all its 
defects, the bill composes one step in 
civilization. 

(To be continued.) 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fraipay, Ocroner 11, 1833, 
INSOLVENT. 


PORTER, W. M., Great Wiachester-stree 
merchant. ; » 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
SMITH, J., Cavendish, Suffolk, butcher. 











BANKRUPTS. 


BENNETT, T., Liverpool, victualler. 

FISHER, J., and J. Barnard, Bristol, bors. 
dealers. 

SIMPSON, J., Nottingham, cordwainer, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
MACQUARRIE, D., Greenock, painter, 


Tuespay, OcToser 15, 1633, 
BANKRUPTS. 


AUSTIN, W., Singleton = street, Hoxton, 
builder. 

BATES, W., the younger, Westbromwich, 
Staffordshire, grocer. 

BLINKHORN, J. S., Wigan, Lancashix, 
calenderer. 

BRASIER, M., Margate, schoolmistress and 
boarding and lodging-bouse keeper. 

COX, T., Little Lant-street, Southwark, ol 
and colourman, 

DOWNING, T. H., Longford, Coventry, 
grocer and tullow-chandler. 

HOBSON, T., High Holborn, bookseller and 
statiover. 

HORT, W., Duke-street, Grosvenor-squat 
tailor. 

PULBROOK, J. Z., Great Surrey-stret, 
Blackfriars-road, boot and shoe-maker. 
WATKINS, G., the younger, late of Lim 
house, and of the Avenue-road, Regeut+ 
park, but now of Milman-row, Cuelsth 

builder. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, Oct. lt- 
The supplies of Wheat fresh up this moraig 
from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, were moder 
and the condition of the samples gece) 
improved. The market was rather bette 
attended than of late, and the best qualité 
obtained a fair demand at the curren: 
this day week, but all secondary and infe 
descriptions were very difficult to qu't, 
have effected sales of any quantly ®. 

rices must have been submitted t. 

heat was in moderate request at f 
rates. In bonded Corn nothing doing. 

Barley was in moderate supply, — 
parcels of bright Norfolk qualities 8” 
rather more money, other malting /* 
were, however, dull at previous price, 
until the Afalt Trade revives, there * © 
chance of the better sorts of Bariey © 
from their present depression. Stal 
ples, as well as distillery sorts, hang 
and had the supplies been larger, »° 
lower prices would have been accepted. 


Malt exceedingly heavy, and inferier 














riday, was the turo cheaper than this day 

pig ht. : : 
d and new Beans were in good supply, 
met an improved demand chiefly for 

kshire account, aud must be noted Is, 
ef. 

hite Peas were in request, and Is. better 

p last week. 

aple unaltered in volue, but Hog Peas 
ly realized former quotations. 

our met afair demand, and prices steady. 


o6ecesetime aa xa 
.. 30s, to 36s. 
ecccce 245. to 276. 
. 30s. to 35s. 
as, White... cccccccccccs “Se WO =F. 
Boilers..... 42s. to 45s. 
Grey.cecsic 33s. to 35s. 
, Small.... —s. to —S. 
30s, to 33s. 
25s. to 26s, 
19s. to 23s. 
48s. to 50s, 


eeseeerteeeeeee 


ALS, SA eee ee eeeeces 
a's. Potato. *ee ee 


POs s eccae coda ee 


vur, per sack eeeeeereeer 


PROVISIONS. 


brk, India, new.... 102s. to 106s. 
Mess, new ...—8. to 56s. per barl. 
ptter, belfast ....80s. to 64s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....84s, to 86s. 


Limerick ee 79s. to 80s. 
Waterford..75s. to 78s. 
Dublin ....72s. to 74s. 


Fv? F gf KF 











SMITHFIELD, October 14. 


is day’s supply of Beasts was rather 
rous, and of fair average quality ; its 
ly of each kind of small stock rather 
ed. Trade was, in the whole, somewhat 
4 With Beef and Pork at an advance of 
‘eal 2d. to 4d. per stone ; with Mutton 
amb at Friday’s quotations, 
‘| four-fifths of the Beasts appeared to 
‘t of about equal numbers of short-horns, 
ns, Welsh runts, and Irish Beasts ; the 
‘Mog filth of about equal numbers of 
- Herefords, with, perhaps, about 50 
. de “| 80 Town’s-end Cows, a few 
> y* : About 2,200 of the short-horns, 
~ e sh runts, [rish Beasts, Scots, and 
ne were from Lincolnshire, Leicester- 
ov the rest of our northern grazing 
: a about 300 from our western an 
x districts; and the remainder chiefly 
——e Suffolk, Essex, Cambridze- 
s ent, Sussex, Surrey, and, with the 
“end Cows, from the London marshes. 
three-fifths of the Sheep were new 
‘ers, of the South Down and white- 
Crosses, in the proportion of about two 
former to five of the latter; about a 
out Downs, ind the remai fifth 
qual 
Kentis 

































numbers of old Leicesters, Kents, 
bh half-breds, with a few horned 
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and polled Norfolks, horned Dorsets and 
Somersets, horned and polled Scotch and 
Welsh Sheep, &c. 

The Lambs were chiefly new Leicesters, of 
the Downish cross, and South Downs, with 
a few pens of Dorsets, Kentish half-breds, &c. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Oct. 18. 


The arrivals this week are moderate. The 
market dull, but without alteration in the 
prices. 





THE FUNDS. 
Tues, Wed. Thar, 





3 per Cent. \ ) Fri. Sat. i 
Cons.Aun, | 878, 87 | 863) 88 | 874, 873 
COBBETT-LIBRARY. 


New Edition. 


COBBETT’S Spelling-Book 
(Price 2s.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This I have written by way of 


A Stepping=Stone to my own 
rammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR,—Of this 
work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY;; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation, With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cospetrt. 8vo. Price 15s, 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE, 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the pg vom. on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, o Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods, Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 

5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA—The Price of this book, in good 
and on fine paper, is 5s. ' 























ApVERTISEMENTS. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


Instructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these ] made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, aud Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
alsoon the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d. 

8. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 


edition. Price 8d. 


9. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 


10. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 


English, intended, not only as a History for 
Yunng People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volumes. Price 13s. in boards. 


11. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bauk of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 

12. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 
I think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman, 

13. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 
CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
Ace and Cultivating the Plant, and for 

arvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


14. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


15. LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 


containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
M. Cossert. Price 4s. in boards, 


16. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 


these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2, Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
ety Oh 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the lnstitution and Object of Tithes, Price 
3s. Gd. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d, 





17. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 
Mr. James Paut Cospetr.—Being a Py 
and Compendious Introduction to the 
of Italian. Price 6s. 





CHEAP CLOTHING!!! 
SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &., 
93, Firer-Srreer, 
(Near New Bridge-street.) 


EG the attention of the public to thy 
extensive stock of gocds for the pres 
season, which they supply at the follog) 
prices :— 
FUR CASH ONLY. 


A Suit of Superfine Clothes.,...... 
Ditto, Black or Blue...........0+. 
Ditto, Imperial Saxouy 
Petersham Great Cuats.......... +. 
Barogan or Velveteen Shooting} 
Jackets... oo sccccces 
Cobbett’s Cord Trowsers .. 
A complete Suit of Livery 
Spanish, Opera, and WArkinG Cio 
Lapies’ Hapirs- aNnpD Pe cisses, and Cel 
pREN’s Dresses, and every other article 
the trade made in the most elegant manott, 


I recommend Messrs. Swain and¢ 
as very good and punctual tradesme 
whom I have long employed with gt 
satisfaction. Wa. Consett. 


| a 
etereeee * 





The Sete 


Se enal GLASGOW LOTTERY. 


9 Authority of Parliament. 
coutains Prizes of 

£15,000 

£10,000 

£5,000 

£3,000 

&c. &e. . 

All to be drawn in ONE DAY, Wees 
22d January next. The Prizes ey 

hold Lands and Houses; but the ne 

Holders have the option of agg 

perty, or receiving the ne. 


2,000 
£1,560 
£1,000 

£500 


Amount ia! 


r.} 
soon as drawn, according to the ye? 
agaiust each Prize in the Scheme, 
only to a small Commission of » per be 
cover the risk and expense In selling t 7 
perty. ‘The Shares, divided agrees 7 , 
directioas of the Act, are on Sale a 


Offices, at the following Prices .— , 
Wuote Tickxet.... £15 of is 
Harr .... £7. 6 O| Eicuti.--” 4 
Quarter,, 315 6) SixteesTé 
Schemes at large may be had, 5" ” 
the Offices. a 


-_—— 
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Cobbett 
published by him, at 11, Bolt-cour 





